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J[f  I  might  give  a  thort  hint  to  an  impartial  writer  it  would  be  to  tell  Atm  Ai«  /ate.  If  he  reeolvu  to  venture  upon  the  dangerous  preeipiet 
of  telling  untnatsed  truth,  let  him  proclaim  war  with  mankind — neither  to  give  nor  to  take  quarter.  If  he  tetts  the  crimei  qf  great  men,  theg 
fall  upon  him  with  the  iron  hands  of  the  law;  if  he  tells  them  of  virtues,  when  they  have  any,  then  the  mob  attacks  him  with  slander.  But  if 
he  regards  truth,  let  him  expect  martyrdom  on  both  sides,  and  then  he  may  go  on  fearless. — Dk  Fob. 


POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL. 


NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 

The  success  of  the  Left  in  the  Senatorial  elections  of 
the  present  week  has  been  something  astounding. 
The  majority  which  M.  Buffet  rallied  to  his  side  on  the 
scrutin  debate  has  been  broken  up  and  dispersed.  The 
trusted  Lefts,  the  Left  Centre,  the  Republican  Left,  and 
the  Republican  Union,  with  which  must  be  added  the 
loyal  co-operation  of  those  who  are  called  the  “  Irrecon- 
cilables,”  have  chosen  the  seventy-five  Senators  that 
were  directly  to  represent  the  Assembly.  The  strategy 
of  the  Republicans,  directed,  with  perfect  unity  of  pur¬ 
pose,  by  M.  Thiers-  and  M.  Gambetta,  has  been  obeyed 
with  admirable  discipline  by  the  whole  of  the  party,  and 
has  been  used  even  in  its  hour  of  complete  success  with 
signal  moderation.  It  is  true  that  the  Right  Centre 
has  found  itself  excluded,  but  the  victorious  Left  would 
not  have  made  this  exclusion  so  severe  but  for  the  con¬ 
temptible  trickery  of  voting  to  annul  the  previous 
ballots,  in  which  even  the  “  Liberal  ”  members  of  the 
Ministry  acquiesced  on  AVednesday.  But  for  this  the 
Left,  after  securing  seats  for  their  own  friends  and  for 
the  Legitimists  with  whom  they  united — these  latter 
being  quite  harmless  fanatics,  and  hating  Orleanism 
more  than  any  form  of  the  Republic — were  willing 
cordially  to  put  forward  such  representative  men  of  the 
moderate  Monarchical  Centrists  as  M.  Wallon  and  the 
Due  Decazes.  But  the  malignant  influence  of  M. 
Buffet  prevailed  over  the  good  sense  of  his  colleagues. 
What  seems  most  likely  at  present  is  the  resignation  of 
M.  Buffet  and  the  formation  of  a  Ministry  under  the 
Due  d’Audiffret  Pasquier. 

The  French  Ministry  has  met  with  another  rebuff 
even  more  disheartening  and  alarming  than  that  of  the 
victory  of  the  Left  in  the  election  of  Senators  —  the 
Commission  appointed  by  the  Assembly  to  consider  the 
Alinisterial  project  of  law  for  raising  the  state  of  siege 
and  establishing  new  methods  of  Press  coercion  in 
France.  It  is  understood  that  M.  Buffet  and  his  col¬ 
leagues  are  more  chagrined  by  the  rejection  of  their 
latest  schemes  for  controlling  the  expression  of  public 
opinion  in  France  at  a  moment  when  that  opinion  was 
being  formally  consulted,  and  when  repressive  methods 
could  only  succeed  in  disguising  the  true  will  of  France. 
The  report  drawn  up  by  M.  Albert  Greyy  is  a  smashing 
criticism  of  M.  Buffet’s  past,  and  still  more  of  his 
future,  policy.  It  demonstrates  the  universal  tran¬ 
quillity  of  France,  the  perverse  folly  of  attempting  to 
stifle  the  voice  of  Frenchmen,  the  moral  affinity  between 
M.  Buffet’s  masked  Orleanism  and  M.  Rouher’s  fr^k 
Bonapartism.  The  Ministry  can  hardly  avoid  taking 


this  blow  as  another  notice  to  quit,  and  we  are  mistaken 
in  the  characters  both  of  M.  Buffet  and  of  the  Marshal- 
President,  if  they  will  go  to  law,  for  the  sake  of  holding 
over  possession,  at  the  heavy  risk  of  a  cowp  d^dtat. 

Two  important  documents  on  the  state  of  affairs  in 
Turkey  have  been  published  this  week.  One,  a  report 
by  “  the  Consul  of  one  of  the  Great  Powers  in  the  in¬ 
surgent  district,”  giving  a  history  of  the  causes  and  the 
course  of  the  insurrection,  and  the  other  a  firman, 
stating  what  reforms  the  Porte  is  prepared  to  concede. 
It  has  frequently  been  stated  that  Russian  emissaries 
were  active  in  stirring  up  discontent  in  the  Herzegovina, 
but  this  the  Consul,  whose  report  would  have  had 
more  weight  if  the  Times  could  have  given  his  name, 
plainly  denies,  saying  that  the  immediate  cause  of  the 
revolt  lay  in  “  cases  of  unusual  maladministration.” 
Last  year  the  rayahs  had  an  unusually  bad  harvest, 
but  instead  of  their  getting  any  remission  of  their  tithes 
in  consequence,  the  tithe-collectors  pressed  upon  them 
with  more  than  ordinary  severity.  It  seems  to  be  the 
custom  of  these  extortioners  to  put  off  coming  round  to 
assess  the  tithes  till  the  peasant  is  obliged  either  to 
bribe  them  or  to  see  his  crops  become  the  prey  of  the 
winter  weather.  Last  year’s  crops  were  not  assessed 
till  January  1875,  and  meantime  they  lay  rotting  on 
the  fields,  and  the  peasants  had  to  sell  portions  of  them 
to  keep  themselves  in  life.  For  daring  to  touch  their 
crops  before  they  were  assessed,  the  poor  creatures  were 
subjected  to  such  outrages  that  they  fled  in  large  num¬ 
bers  into  Montenegro.  This  was  the  first  of  a  series  of 
cruelties  against  which  the  oppressed  population  took 
up  arms.  The  whole  narrative  is  full  of  interest ;  the 
Consul’s  bare  recital  of  facts  is  the  most  vivid  picture 
that  has  yet  been  given  of  the  grossness  of  Turkish 
misrule.  We  cannot  wonder  when  wo  read  it  that  the 
insurgents  will  consent  to  no  to  ms  between  depopu¬ 
lation  and,  to  use  Mr.  Freeman’s  phrase,  “practical 
deliverance  ”  from  the  Turkish  yoke. 

It  is  of  much  less  consequence  to  know  what  reforms 
the  Sultan  lias  promised  than  to  know  what  guarantees 
are  to  be  taken  that  he  will  keep  his  word,  if  he  can. 
The  list  of  reforms  promised  in  the  newly-issued  firman 
is  significant  evidence  of  his  utter  neglect  of  previous 
promises.  The  firman  is  a  most  comprehensive  scheme 
of  reform,  applying  not  merely  to  the  revolted  provinces, 
but  to  the  whole  of  Turkey,  and  reconstituting  in  fact 
the  whole  judicial  and  administrative  system  of  the 
empire,  with  a  special  eye  to  the  grievances  of  the 
Christian  population.  To  ensure  them  against  tyran¬ 
nical  magistrates,  they  are  to  be  allowed  a  voice  in  the 
election  of  the  magistracy,  and  Christians  are  to  be 
allowed  to  sit  on  the  Bench.  Cases  of  dispute  between 
Mussulman  and  non-Mussulman  are  to  be  referred  to 
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civil  tribunals.  Tlie  particular  hardsliips  which  led 
immediately  to  the  revolt  are  redr«ised  hy  taking  the 
collection  of  the  taxes  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Mussul¬ 
man  police,  and  letting  the  collectors  be  appointed  by 
popular  election.  Corveey  unpaid  labour  service  to  the' 
Government,  is  abolished.  The  concessions  are  consider¬ 
able,  and  everybody  is  carious  to  know  what  security  is 
to  be  given  for  their  performance,  and  whether  the 
Porte  is  strong  enough  to  keep  in  check  Moslem  fana¬ 
ticism  throughout  the  peninsula.  It  is  rumoured 
that  the  publication  of  this  firman  will  not  supersede 
at  least  the  consideration  of  the  scheme  which  was 
framed  by  Austria  and  Russia. 


Ireland.  Now  the  Dnke’s  chief  defence  at  Chicheater 
on  Wednesday  was  that  he  had  appointed  travelling 
inspectors  to  see  that  the  provisions  of  the  Cattle 
Diseases  Act  were  not  infringed  by  the  Railway  Com¬ 
panies,  and  this  is  the  very  thing  that  Mr.  Read  holds  to 
be  insufficient  protection.  How  far  the  interests  of  the 
farmer  in  this  matter  run  counter  to  the  interests  of  the 
consumer  is  a  very  delicate  question ;  but  the  Duke  of 
Richmond’s  difficulties  are  a  powerful  illustration  to  his 
party  of  the  danger  of  raising  too  great  expectations. 
The  farmers  evidently  expected  that  after  the  advent  of 
the  farmers’  friends  to  office  there  would  be  an  end  of 
foot-and-mouth  disease. 


A  correspondent  of  the  Times^  under  date  December  7, 
reported  that  disaffection  to  the  Sultan  was  beginning 
to  spread  very  widely  among  his  Osmanli  as  well  as  his 
Christian  subjects,  and  was  “  waxing  loud,”  even  in  the 
capital.  “  The  expediency  of  deposing  the  Sovereign,” 
he  said,  “  is  everywhere  discussed,  for  a  conviction  pre¬ 
vails  that  Sultan  Abdul  Asiz  is  daily  becoming  more 
unmanageable,  and  hopes  are  entertained  of  the  more 
pliable  disposition  of  Mourad,  his  nephew  and  heir- 
apparent.”  Nothing  has  since  appeared  in  confirmation 


The  probable  cost  of  carrying  out  the  Army  Mobili¬ 
sation  scheme  may  be  approximately  judged  from  the 
following  figures.  At  the  present  time  there  are  in 
England  374  field  guns  ready  mounted,  manned,  anti 
equipped  for  service.  The  new  plan  would  need  720 
guns,  being  90  for  each  of  the  eight  Army  Corps. 
Hence  346  guns  are  needed  to  bring  the  establishment 
up  to  the  mobilised  strength,  being  equal  to  5*76  brigades 
of  10  batteries  each.  On  referring  to  the  Army  Esti¬ 
mates  of  the  current  year,  we  find  the  charge  for 
Artillery  pay  and  allowances  only  figuring  at  684, 039^. 
This,  of  course,  does  not  include  anything  for  rations, 
clothing,  quarters,  medical  attendance,  the  wear  and 
tear  of  guns,  or  the  waste  of  ammunition  at  practice. 
What  these  expenses  amount  to  cannot  even  be  guessed 
at  from  the  Estimates.  They  would,  however,  certainly 
more  than  double  the  charge  on  account  of  pay  and 
allowances.  Taking,  then,  the  total  annual  cost  of  the 
home  Artillery  at  1, 500,0002. ,  it  follows  that  the  in¬ 
crease  to  this  branch  of  the  forces  contemplated  by  the 
Mobilisation  scheme  w'ould  involve  an  additional  annual 
expense  of  about  1,200,0002.  As  we  mentioned  last 
week,  an  order  has  already  been  given  for  the  formation 
of  two  additional  brigades,  which,  with  10  batteries 
each,  will  give  120  extra  field  guns.  Taking  the  above 
estimate  as  a  basis,  the  cost  of  this  little  addition  to 
our  home  forces  will  amount  to  somewhere  about  half  a 
million  a  year  from  the  present  time.  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote  will  evidently  require  a  substantial  surplus 
on  March  .31  to  meet  supplementary  military  charges. 


The  •  advanced  Liberal  party  in  Hungary  has  just 
achieved  a  notable  triumph.  If’or  years  past  there  had 
been  a  conflict  between  the  Government  and  the  People 
on  a  matter  connected  with  the  Revolution  of  1848. 
At  that  time  the  Hungarian  Diet,  which  had  ordained 
the  formation  of  a  national  militia,  or  so-called 
“  Honved  ”  Army,  enacted  also  a  decree,  promising  to 
support  those  soldiers  in  case  they  should  afterwards 
find  themselves  in  pecuniary  distress,  as  well  as  the 
widows  and  orphans  of  the  men  that  had  died  whilst 
in  the  nation’s  service.  When  the  Magyar  rising 
was  overthrown  by  the  combined  armies  of  the 
Austrian  Kaiser  and  the  Czar,  this  pledge  remained, 
of  course,  unfulfilled.  The  Hungarian  leaders  that  had 
fallen  into  captivity  as  prisoners  of  war  were  hanged  by 
the  dozen  on  the  ^lows  of  Arad  ;  their  property  con¬ 
fiscated  ;  their  comrades- in-arms  sentenced  to  long 
years  of  imprisonment;  a  mass  of  men  driven  into 
exile.  It  was  the  same  treatment  as  was  awarded  by 
the  then  Prince  of  Prussia,  now  German  Emperor,  to 
the  champions  of  the  German  Revolution  in  1^9. 
When  Hungary,  after  the  repeated  humiliation  of  the 
Hapsburg  dynasty,  recovered  her  self-government,  the 
claims  of  the  “old  Honveds  in  distress,”  or  of  their 
relict  families,  were  urged  once  more.  The  moderate 
Deak  party,  however,  which  had  carried  the  compromise 
with  Austria,  refused  moving  in  the  matter.  All  that 
was  done  in  the  way  of  relief  was,  therefore,  owing 
to  the  exertions  of  a  voluntary  “  Association  in 
Aid  of  the  Honveds.”  The  Left  Centre  in  the 
Diet  at  Pesth  often  attacked  the  Deak  party  on 
that  ground.  Since  the  Left  Centre,  under  M. 
Tisza,  has  assumed  the  reins  of  power,  demands 
became  more  urgent.  Now  the  Hungarian  Government 
has  at  last  come  forward  with  a  Bill  destined  to  make 
an  end  to  the  long-pending  conflict  between  the  popular 
claims  and  the  Parliamentai;y  action,  or  rather  inaction. 
The  Bill  provides  that  the  Honveds  in  distress  of  the 
year  of  lievolution,  or  their  widows  and  orphans,  are  to 
be  supported  from  the  State  Exchequer.  In  order  still 
to  spare,  to  some  extent,  the  sensibilities  of  the  Court, 
the  sums  voted  are  not  to  be  paid  into  the  hands  of  the 
recipients  by  the  authorities,  but  by  the  mediation  of  an 
Aid  Society.  This,  however,  is  but  a  flimsy  pretext ; 
and  the  broad  fact  remains  that  at  last  claims  which 
have  their  origin  in  the  revolutionary  epoch  are  offi¬ 
cially  acknowledged  by  the  Government  of  the  country. 


At  the  Warwick  Assizes,  on  Wednesday  last,  James 
Heywood,  an  agricultuial  labourer,  forty  years  of  age, 
was  charged  before  Baron  Bramwell  with  the  wilful 
murder  of  Anne  Tenant,  at  Long  Compton,  Warwick¬ 
shire.  The  trial  was  of  an  unusually  interesting  and 
suggestive  kind,  for  it  was  stated  in  evidence  that  fully 
one-third  of  the  villagers  believed  in  witchcraft,  and 
that  there  had  been  fifteen,  and  are  now  fourteen, 
witches  in  this  favoured  Warwickshire  village.  The 
prisoner  was  a  highly  religious  man — a  Wesleyan  most 
likely  from  his  great  textual  knowledge  of  Scripture — a 
minister,  and  a  missionary.  It  having  been  decided  that 
there  were  fifteen  witches,  the  next  question  was  how  to  kill 
them  and  which  one  to  take  first.  Our  ancestors  always 
preferred  burning  in  these  cases,  though  undoubtedly 
the  Church  had  a  weakness  for  boiling  in  oil.  But  as 
civilisation  advances  extreme  methods  meet  with  disap¬ 
proval.  When,  for  instance,  the  English  missionaries 
first  visited  Fiji  the  more  edible  members  of  the  com¬ 
munity  were  trussed  like  fowls,  and  then  thrust  into  an 
oven  and  roasted  alive,  under  the  general  impression 
among  the  feeders  that  the  flavour  was  thereby  im¬ 
proved.  The  missionaries,  however,  taught  them  the 
fallacy  of  this,  and  ever  since  the  victims  have  been 
killed  first.  So  with  regard  to  the  killing  of  witches  ; 
no  one  can  doubt  that  a  witch  ought  to  be  killed,  but 
burning  is  obsolete,  barbaric,  and  cruel,  so  our  Wesleyan 
decides  to  “  stick  ”  her  with  a  pitchfork.  This  ho  does, 
impaling  her  as  deftly  as  though  she  had  been  a  weasel, 
quoting  at  the  same  time  the  verses  from  Leviticus : — 
“A  man  also  or  woman  that  hath  a  familiar  spirit  or  that 
is  a  wizard  should  be  put  to  death ;  they  shall  stone  them 
with  stones  ;  their  blood  shall  be  upon  them.”  Though 
the  verdict  of  the  jury  was  that  the  man  was  insane,  it 


The  Duke  of  Richmond’s  long  exposition  of  his  policy 
in  regard  to  the  Cattle  Disease  will  hardly  satisfy  the 
farmers,  even  though  he  made  himself  out  to  have  been 
a  fellow -sufferer  in  his  own  stock.  Mr.  Read’s' chief 
grievance  was  the  importation  of  diseased  cattle  from 
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WM  that  upon  all  ^ints  save  that  of  impaling  defendant  in  the  action,  we  fail  to  see  any  way  by 

witches  he  was  sane  enongh.  which  he  could  have  escaped  both  its  horns. 


An  extraordinary  crime  is  reported  from  Bremen. 
An  emigrant  steamer,  tHe  Moscly  one  of  the  same  line 
as  the  unfortunate  Deutschland^  was  about  to  start,  and 
a  large  crowd  of  passengers  and  their  friends  were 
gathered  on  the  quay,  when  suddenly  a  dynamite  chest 
which  was  being  conveyed  on  board  exploded,  killing 
more  than  150  people.  The  owner  of  the  chest,  one 
Thomas,  an  American,  at  once  shot  himself  in  the  head, 
but  before  his  death,  which  took  place  a  few  days  after¬ 
wards,  he  confessed  to  one  of  the  most  diabolical  plots 
on  record.  The  chest  contained  a  clockwork  appa¬ 
ratus,  which  was  calculated  to  drop  a  weight  and  cause 
an  explosion  after  some  eight  days  sufficient  to  sink 
the  ship ;  and  Thomas’s  plan  was  to  get  off  at  South¬ 
ampton,  put  on  board  some  goods  which  he  had  insured 
beyond  their  value,  and  leave  the  Mosel  and  its  pas¬ 
sengers  to  their  fate.  His  motive  was  the  over  insur- 
ance  money.  So  diabolical  a  plot  for  so  paltry  a 
motive  was  probably  never  perpetrated.  The  infernal 
scheme  of  the  Jew  of  Malta  himself  did  not  surpass 
this,  and  the  irredeemable  baseness  of  the  motive  adds 
to  the  horror  of  the  crime. 

A  case  of  some  importance  to  advertisers  in  news¬ 
papers  was  recently  tried  at  the  Southwark  County 
Court.  The  plaintiff  was  Mr.  Hancock,  the  proprietor  of 
seven  newspapers — the  South  London  Chronicle^  the  Cam- 
berwell  and  Pechham  Express^  the  Brixton  and  Clapham 
Post,  the  Battersea  and  Wandsworth  Observer,  the 
Sydenham,  Norwood,  and  Penge  Telegraph,  the  West¬ 
minster  Chronicle,  and  the  Chelsea  Times.  The  defendant 
was  Mr.  Brigden,  a  florist,  who  had  been  induced  to 
advertise  in  Hancock’s  seven  papers  by  a  representation 
that  they  had  an  aggregate  circulation  of  35,000  copies 
a  week.  The  advertisement  was  duly  inserted,  but  Mr. 
Brigden  having  found  reason  to  believe  that  the  circu¬ 
lation  was  much  smaller  than  had  been  guaranteed, 
refused  to  pay  for  it.  The  proprietor  of  the  papers 
thereupon  brought  £^,n  action  for  the  recovery  of  the 
debt,  and  in  Court  it  came  out  that  instead  of  the  seven 
papers  having  an  aggregate  circulation  of  35,000,  the 
whole  number  printed  of  the  copies  containing  the 
advertisement  was  1,200.  Verdict,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  was  given  for  the  defendant.  We  should  have 
been  surprised  at  the  audacity  of  Hancock  in  braving 
such  an  exposure  had  we  not  known  that  the  London 
Review,  the  character  of  which  we  recently  took  occa¬ 
sion  to  point  out,  still  continues  to  be  printed. 

An  important  point  would  seem  to  have  been 
overlooked  in  the  Stacpoole  v.  Mackenzie  case.  The 
Queen’s  Regulations  provide  that  a  regimental  officer, 
previous  to  being  allowed  to  exchange,  must  obtain 
from  his  commanding  officer  a  certificate  of  good  con¬ 
duct.  This  document  sets  forth  that  nothing  affecting 
the  exchanging  officer’s  fair  repute  is  known  against 
him,  and  that  his  character  as  an  officer  and  a  gentle¬ 
man  remains  untarnished.  Now,  it  is  evident  that 
Colonel  Mackenzie’s  chief  cause  of  quarrel  with  Mr. 
Stacpoole  was  because  the  latter  refused  to  exchange. 
It  cannot  be  doubted  that  if  the  junior  officer  had  con¬ 
sented  to  this  course,  the  senior  would  have  been  only  too 
willing,  even  at  the  last  moment,  to  sign  the  requisite  cer¬ 
tificate.  The  whole  purport  of  Colonel  Mackenzie  s  testi¬ 
mony  waste  this  effect,  hisoriginal  cause  of  umbrage  with 
Mr.  Stacpoole  being  that  the  latter  rejoined  the  78th,  in¬ 
stead  of  exchanging  as  his  father  had  ^  promised. 
Hence,  as  the  Colonel  was  undoubtedly  willing  to  sign 
the  certificate  of  character,  Mr.  Waddy  might  have 
asked  him  an  inconvenient  question  or  two.  If  nothing 
rested  on  Mr.  Stacpoole’s  feir  fame,  why  did  Colonel 
Mackenzie  cut  him  dead  for  several  years  and  try  to 
drive  him  out  of  the  regiment  ?  On  the  other  hand,  if 
that  young  officer  had  been  guilty  of  conduct  which 
made  him  a  disgrace  to  the  78th,  how  could  Colonel 
Mackenzie  find  it  in  his  conscience  to  sign  the  exchange 
certificate  ?  Had  this  dilemma  been  placed  before  the 


A  painful  case  of  an  innocent  countryman  being 
condemned  to  seventeen  days’  imprisonment  with  hard 
labour  occurred  lately  at  the  Worcestershire  Petty 
Sessions.  One  dark  night  in  October  some  game- 
keepers  saw  five  men  leave  the  poor  fellow’s  house— 
Martin  Cumock  was  his  name— and  after  dogging  them 
for  some  time,  saw  two  of  them  enter  a  field.  The 
keepers  gave  chase,  caught  one  of  the  men  in  possession 
of  a  net,  and  swore  before  the  Magistrates  that  the  other, 
who  ran  off  and  escaped,  was  Martin  Cumock.  Two  of 
the  keepers  were  sure  of  him  ;  one  keeper  was  doubtful. 
On  the  other  hand,  four  respectable  men  swore  that 
Cumock  was  in  company  with  them  at  a  neighbouring 
alehouse  from  an  hour  before  to  an  hour  after  the  time 
alleged.  The  Ma^strates  convicted  him  upon  this 
evidence,  and  after  he  had  been  seventeen  days  in  gaol 
it  turned  out  that  the  real  culprit  was  one  of  his 
brothers.  If  this  were  an  isolated  case  it  would  call 
for  little  remark,  but  unfortunately  such  cases  are  but 
too  frequent.  Justices*  justice  is  very  much  better  than 
it  used  to  be,  but  it  is  still  tainted  by  gross  partiality. 
There  are  still  too  many  men  on  the  Bench  who  would 
rather  believe  what  two  gamekeepers  swear  they  have 
seen  in  the  dark  than  what  four  respectable  country¬ 
men  swear  they  saw  in  the  light.  A  good  way  of  re¬ 
ducing  the  unpaid  magistracy  would  be  to  strike  off 
the  Commission  of  the  Peace  all  who  have  been  accom¬ 
plices  in  such  an  abuse  of  their  position. 

Some  sensible  remarks  on  the  exclusive  use  of  Latin 
and  Greek  for  early  literary  training  have  come  from  an 
unexpected  quarter.  The  ancient  languages  have 
hitherto  found  the  most  compact  body  of  detenders  in 
the  clergy,  but  the  Archbishop  of  York,  in  distributing 
prizes  on  Tuesday  at  the  Doncaster  Grammar  School, 
not  only  expressed  a  belief  that  literary  training  might 
be  had  otherwise,  but  even  doubted  whether  in  all  cases 
the  Greek  and  Latin  training  is  the  best.  “  Perhaps 
nothing,”  he  said,  “  is  more  wonderful  in  our  civilisation 
than  onr'  submitting  to  a  course  of  Greek  and  Latin, 
and  inflicting  it  upon  our  children  as  the  only  form  which 
education  ought  or  need  to  take.  By  a  series  of  reasons 
which  would  not  bear  examination  we  find  ourselves 
adopting  the  routine  which  has  lasted  two  centuries.” 
He  was  not  prepared  to  say  that  we  have  no  means  of 
teaching  a  pure  and  exact  style  without  having  recourse 
to  Greek  and  Latin.  He  quotes  Mr.  Max  Muller’s 
saying  that  “  by  comparing  the  structure  of  Latin, 
French,  and  English  more  is  to  be  gained  in  one  hour 
than  in  ten  spent  in  reading  the  works  of  classical 
authors.”  In  this  statement  there  might  be  a  little 
exaggeration,  but  there  was  a  groat  deal  of  truth.  An¬ 
other  proof  of  the  Archbishop’s  liberality  was  his  allu¬ 
sion  to  Mr.  Bright  as  an  example  of  a  great  English 
orator  who  had  not  been  trained  in  Latin  and  Greek. 
Mr.  Gladstone  is  a  favourite  illustration  with  those  who 
think  that  a  Latin  and  Greek  training  is  indispensable  to 
everybody ;  but  there  is  also  Mr.  Bright,  “  who  has 
never  boasted  of  having  received  a  high  classical  educa¬ 
tion,  but  than  whom  no  man  speaks  more  beautifully, 
or  has  greater  command  over  his  mother  tongue,  who 
yields  to  none  for  nervous  force  or  variety  or  beauty  of 
rhetoric.” 


EGYPTIAN  AMBITIONS. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  perceive  that  the  purposes  of 
statesmen  and  the  consequences  of  their  acts  are  not 
always  found  in  precise  correspondence.  Lord  Derby 
might  very  sincerely  assure  the  French  Ambassador 
that  the  purchase  of  the  Khedive’s  Canal  Shares  involved 
no  assertion  of  a  protectorate  over  E^pt,  and  ho  might 
defend  oven  now  the  accuracy  of  his  statement.  But 
thus  early  it  is  evident  that  our  Government  has  been 
obliged,  by  the  exigencies  of  its  new  position,  to  adopt  a 
line  of  policy  towards  E^ypt  which  is  not  consistent 
either  with  the  complete  independence  of  the  Khedive 
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or  with  his  dependence  on  anybody  except  the  virtual 
owners  of  the  Canal.  Long  before  the  Viceroy  found 
himself  so  hard-pressed  for  money  that  he  was  driven  to 
bring  his  shares  into  the  market,  he  had  in  hand  several 
adventurous  projects  for  the  extension  of  his  dominions. 
The  expedition  up  the  Nile  Valley  as  far  as  the  Great 
Lakes  and  the  annexation  of  Darfur  have  attracted  the 
greatest  amount  of  attention  in  this  country,  but  the 
fact  that  a  similar  movement  has  been  contemplated 
both  on  Abyssinia  and  on  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar  was 
not  so  well  known.  The  feelings  of  hostility  with  which 
Egypt  has  always  looked  upon  Abyssinia  were  whetted 
by  the  prospect  of  easy  plunder  that  was  opened  np 
when  the  British  Army  took  Magdala  by  storm,  and, 
according  to  Mr.  Disi'aeli,  “  planted  the  standard  of  St. 
George  on  the  monntains  of  Rasselas.”  Indeed,  it  was 
a  matter  of  astonishment  to  many  that  wo  have  had  to 
wait  so  long  for  the  news  of  a  breach  between 
Egypt  and  Abvssinia.  But  the  news  that  our 
very  good  friend  and  ally,  and  recent  guest,  the 
Sultan  of  Zanzibar,  has  fallen  into  the  grasp  of  the  same 
destiny  is  more  astonishing,  for  we  were  not  aware  that 
the  Egyptians  had  at  present  any  intention  or  desire  of 
reducing  to  submission  the  wild  Somali  tribes  who  lie 
between  Abyssinia  and  Zanzibar  until,  at  any  rate,  they 
had  eaten  up  the  former  country.  However,  both 
aggressions  have  taken  place — the  one  was  expected, 
•the  other  unexpected  ;  but  as  to  neither  was  any  fixed 
policy  struck  out  when  the  British  Government  lately 
purchased  the  Khedive’s  Canal  Shares.  It  is  quite 
certain  nevertheless  that  the  attack  of  the  Khedive  on 
the  Abyssinians  would  not  have  been  interfered  with 
any  more  than  the  expeditions  of  “Baker  Pasha”  and 
•Colonel  Gordon  if  we  had  not  accepted  a  stake, 
in  some  indefinite  but  operative  way,  in  the  pro¬ 
sperity  and  security  of  Egypt.  Lord  Derby  last 
week  was  unable  to  explain  to  the  Anti- Slavery 
deputation  precisely  what  our  interest  and  authority 
in  Egypt  were,  but  this  week  he  has  found  out  the 
extent  of  his  tether,  and  has,  according  to  a  telegram 
n:coived  on  Thursday  by  a  City  house  interested  in 
Egyptian  finance,  put  a  strong  pressure  on  the  Govern¬ 
ment  at  Cairo.  “  At  the  demand,”  says  this  despatch, 
“  of  the  English  Government  the  Egyptian  ships  have 
been  recalled  from  Zanzibar,  and  the  expedition  to 
Abyssinia  will  bo  confined  to  the  exaction  of  satisfac¬ 
tion,  or  even  to  a  military  demonstration  ;  after  which 
the  Egyptian  army  will  return.”  Here,  plainly.  Lord 
Derby  has  exerted  over  the  Egyptian  Government 
a  j)ower  which  he  did  not  possess,  or  at  least  would  not 
liave  attempted  to  use  before  the  purchase  of  the  Canal 
Shares.  We  do  not  contend  that  Lord  Derby  w^as  not 
right  in  using  it  in  the  present  instance,  but  the  immense 
responsibilities  that  the  acceptance  of  such  an  authority 
carries  with  it  cannot  bo  ignored.  Whatever  diplomacy 
may  say,  the  world  in  general  will  believe  henceforward 
that  England  can  and  does  control  at  least  the  foreign 
policy  of  Egypt,  and  that  if  we  allow  the  Egyptians  to 
nuike  any  further  African  conquests  after  having  shown 
now  that  we  are  able  to  restrain  them,  we  do  so  with  a 
view  to  our  own  ultimate  gain. 

Such  a  feeling,  it  must  be  admitted,  would  not  be 
helpful  to  this  country,  which  is  already  supposed  to 
ciierish  notions  of  extra-European  aggrandisement 
that  are  deeply  distasteful  to  foreign  countries.  We  can 
only  show  clean  hands  by  prohibiting  the  Khedive  from 
everything  that  looks  like  aggression,  and  if  we  say  we 
cannot  do  this  our  foreign  critics  can  point  with  an  ap¬ 
pearance  of  justice  to  the  influence  that  the  British 
Government  has  already,  as  Thursday’s  telegram 
testifies,  exerted  at  Cairo.  Yet  such  a  report,  we  may 
urge,  would  not  bo  of  universal  application ;  the 
Khedive  just  now,  gratified  with  the  unwonted  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  “  drawing  on  Rothschild  at  sight,”  is,in  a  yielding 
mood,  but  at  another  time  his  blood  may  bo  np  on 
finding  that  ho  is  not  likely  to  get  any  more  money 
from  England,  ho  may  not  be  very  well  disposed  to 
oblige  Downing  Street;  and  if  he  asserts  that  no 
matter  who  holds  the  Canal  Shares,  he  has  a 
perfect  right  to  march  upon  the  Equator,  and 


beyond  it,  and  to  trample  down  all  people  that 
he  finds  in  his  way,  how  can  we  gainsay  him  ? 
There  is  only  one  argument  to  which  men  like  Ismail 
of  Egypt  are  accessible,  and  that  is  the  threat  or  the 
actual  touch  of  force.  But  that  argument  does  not  for 
the  present  find  a  place  in  our  policy  towards  the 
Egyptian  Government.  We  have  nothing  to  do,  there¬ 
fore,  but  to  take  the  Khedive’s  promises  of  moderation 
and  other  Christian  virtues  at  what  they  are  ^orth,  or 
to  tolerate  the  breach  of  them  if,  when  the  Abyssinians 
resist,  he  should  cast  aside  his  pledges.  The  Moslem 
policy  and  the  Moslem  temper  are,  after  all,  summed  up 
in  the  verse  “  Ye  shall  make  no  pact  with  the  infidel, 
but  shall  smite  his  soul  to  hell.”  Nothing  but  a  superior 
power  will  restrain  their  fierce  faces  within  the  bounds 
of  tolerance  and  peace.  But  the  general  intensity  of 
Moslem  fanaticism  is  sharpened  in  the  relations  of 
Egypt  with  Abyssinia  by  a  long  struggle  in  which 
the  Christians  were  gradually  driven  to  the  south 
from  the  Nile  and  inland  from  the  Bed  Sea.  The 
Turks  of  Egypt,  however,  have  not  been  uniformly 
successful  in  their  warfare  with  the  Abyssinians,  and 
they  have  never  forgotten  or  forgiven  their  defeat. 
When  Theodore  fell  they  hoped  that  the  whole  country 
would  speedily  fall  into  utter  anarchy,  and  that  then 
they  would  easily  annex  it.  But,  contrary  to  general 
expectation,  the  Prince  of  Tigrc  succeeded,  soon  after 
the  departure  of  Lord  Napier’s  army,  in  securing  a  sort 
of  supremacy  over  the  whole  of  Abyssinia.  In  1872  he 
was  recognised  by  the  English  Foreign  Office  as  King 
Johannes,  and  in  the  following  year  he  addressed  letters 
to  Lord  Granville,  complaining  of  Egyptian  encroach¬ 
ments.  M.  de  Cosson,  a  French  traveller,  who  had  an 
interview  with  King  Johannes  in  1873,  in  which  the 
king  repeated  his  complaints  of  the  Egyptian 
attacks,  apparently  with  the  ignorant  hope  of  obtain¬ 
ing  an  intervention  of  the  European  Powers,  and 
especially  of  England,  on  his  behalf.  It  is  needless  to 
say  that  no  intervention  was  practicable.  The 
Egyptians  steadily  pushed  forward  on  the  frontier,  but 
did  not  find  it  so  easy  to  break  down  the  Abyssinian 
resistance.  Accordingly,  a  couple  of  months  ago,  the 
Khedive,  as  a  friendly  letter  from  Alexandria  says, 
resolved  “  to  end  the  matter,”  “  to  protect  his  rights, 
and  to  bring  Abyssinia  to  reason  ”  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet.  An  army  of  2,000  men,  armed  with  Reming¬ 
ton  rifles,  and  in  part  commanded  by  European  officers, 
marched  inland  from  Massowah.  They  encountered 
some  ten  days’  march  from  the  Red  Sea  port  the  main 
army  of  King  Johannes,  whose  30,000  men — the 
numbers,  of  course,  are  wildly  conjectural — were  led 
by  an  Englishman,  General  Kirkman.  The  Egyptians 
were  defeated  with  immense  loss,  including  their  Danish 
commander,  Arendroop  Pasha,  and  retreated  to 
Massowah.  A  new  expedition  to  avenge  the  disaster 
was  instantly  organised  at  Cairo,  and  on  this  will  pro¬ 
bably  bo  spent  much  of  the  money  paid  for  the  Canal 
Shares.  It  is  to  have  trained  soldiers,  European  and 
American  officers,  the  newest  artillery,  and  small  arms. 
Such  at  least  was  the  determination  of  the  Khedive 
before  Lord  Derby’s  advice  was  interposed.  Now  we 
hear  only  of  moderately  reasonable  defensive  projects. 
But  the  causes  of  quarrel  are  permanent,  and  the 
Abyssinians,  elated  by  their  victory,  are  not  likely  to 
leave  the  Egyptians  without  pretexts  for  war. 


ENGLISHMEN  IN  INDIA. 

The  ways  by  which  the  English  obtained  possession 
of  India  will  not  all  bear  examination,  and  our  admini¬ 
stration  cannot  oven  yet  pretend  to  be  faultless,  but 
there  can  bo  no  doubt  that  as  a  nation  England  has 
shown  a  greater  capacity  for  ruling  foreign  dependen¬ 
cies  than  any  other  modern  European  Power.  England 
has  succeeded  in  a  large  measure  to  the  governing 
fisiculty  of  Rome  ;  no  other  people  have  shown  the  same 
ability  to  keep  what  they  have  got.  If  we  compare 
the  policy  of  these  great  imperial  states,  and  look  for 
the  secret  of  their  respective  empires,  we  find  one 
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striking  difference — that  Rome  ruled  with  an  iron  hand, 
whereas  Britain’s  policy  has  been  to  adapt  herself  to 
the  native  institutions  of  her  subjects,  and  inter¬ 
penetrate  these  with  higher  notions  of  just  and  im¬ 
partial  government.  A  wise  conformity  to  native 
tastes  and  institutions  htw  been  a  distinguishing  cha¬ 
racteristic  of  English  rule  in  India.  There  have 
been  many  exceptions  to  this  on  the  part  of  in¬ 
dividuals.  A  recent  traveller  in  India  tells  a  story  of 
an  English  railway-porter  at  Calcutta,  who,  seeing  a 
Brahman  hesitating  to  enter  a  carriage  filled  with  per¬ 
sons  of  an  inferior  caste,  just  as  the  train  began  to 
move,  bundled  him  unceremoniously  into  the  carriage 
with  the  impatient  remark,  “  To  ’ell  with  your  caste  !  ” 
This  man,  as  Mr.  Grant  Duff  observes,  was  all  uncon¬ 
sciously  a  great  social  reformer  in  his  way,  and  no 
doubt,  since  we  came  into  possession  of  India,  the  caste 
system  has  received  many  similar  lessons.  But,  though 
native  prejudices  have  been  ruthlessly  shocked  and 
trodden  under  foot  by  the  heedlessness  and  ignorance 
of  individuals,  often  with  good  results,  often  with  no 
result  but  the  wanton  infliction  of  pain,  on  the  whole  the 
animating  principle  of  our  government  has  been  of  a 
totally  opposite  character. 

Natives  smarting  under  the  insolence  of  the  rougher 
sort  of  our  countrymen  would  probably  consider  it  a 
paradox,  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  our  tolerant 
willingness  to  conform  in  India  has  not  been  carried  to 
the  point  of  timidity  and  weakness.  This  reflection 
is  inevitably  raised  by  the  account  published  this 
week  in  the  Daily  News  of  the  brutal  sports  at 
which  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  present  at  ^aroda. 
When  the  news  was  first  telegraphed  that  the  Prince 
had  been  a  spectator  of  fights  between  elephants,  rhino¬ 
ceroses,  buffaloes,  and  rams,  a  correspondent  in  these 
columns  drew  attention  to  the  usual  nature  of  these 
spectacles,  as  depicted  in  a  book  of  which  the  Prince 
has  been  distributing  copies  among  the  native  chiefs  as 
presents,  but  now  we  have  before  us  a  graphic  detail  of 
what  actually  took  place  at  Baroda.  The  Prince  of 
Wales  has  gone  to  India  as  the  representative  of  the 
English  people;  his  presence  at  such  an  exhibition 
carries  with  it  the  sanction  of  the  English  people  ;  and 
the  question  arises  whether  the  exhibition  is  such  as  the 
English  people  desire  to  be  made  responsible  for  by 
their  ceremonial  representative.  It  began  with  a  duel 
between  elephants.  There  was  little  excitement  in 
that ;  the  brutes,  as  the  Daily  Neivs  Correspondent 
says,  understood  each  other,  butted  with  their  foreheads, 
clashed  their  tusks,  and  intertwined  their  trunks, 
as  harmlessly  as  two  human  sparrers  with  their  gloves 
on.  But  this  bloodless  sport  by  no  means  satisfied  the 
spectators ;  clamps  were  put  on  the  hind  legs  of  the 
beasts  to  keep  them  from  running  away,  and  fuses 
were  fired  under  them  as  a  stimulus  to  action.  Still  no 
blood  was  drawn  ;  and  a  combat  between  two  rhinoce¬ 
roses  was  equally  harmless.  Neither  had  much 
stomach  for  the  fray,  and  the  short  struggle  ended  in 
the  incontinent  and  cowardly  bolting  of  the  larger 
short-horned  brute  with  clumsy  bounds  and  frisks, 
obvious  *funk,’  and  profuse  gruntings.”  They  were 
brought  to  the  scratch  again  ;  water  was  poured  over 
them,  but  only  with  the  result  of  making  them  bolt  in 
opposite  directions.  Then  their  thick  hides  were 
“prodded  ”  with  spears,  but  they  could  not  be  brought 
to  fight — they  only  floundered  grotesquely  and  grunted 
round  the  arena  as  far  from  each  other  as  possible. 
Neither  elephant  nor  rhinoceros  could  be  got  to  shed  a 
fellow-creature’s  blood  for  the  amusement  of  the 
higher  orders.  But  the  next  combatants  brought  into 
the  arena  showed  more  spirit.  We  quote  from  the 
Daily  News  its  Correspondent’s  graphic  account  of 
what  followed ; — 

Buffaloes  succeed  behemoth  ;  genuine^  wild  ^  buffaloes  of  the 
swampy  jungle — brutes  that  among  their  native  bulrushes  will 
fearlessly  face  the  tiger  himself.  One  is  black  and  sleek,  the  other 
dun  and  rough.  There  is  no  question  about  their  ardour  for  the 
battle ;  with  straining  sinew  they  rush  to  the  encounter.  At  the 
first  crash  the  dun  loses  a  horn  close  to  the  scalp.  The  agoi^ 
must  be  horrible  ;  the  blood  strojims  from  the  raw  pith  on  to  the 
but  the  fighting  demon  is  rampant  in  the  dun,  and  he  battles  madly 


on.^  But  he  cannot  sustain  the  unequal  contest  long,  and  it  is  a 
relief  from  the  sickening  spectacle  when  he  wheels,  and,  dashing 
blindly  against  the  barricade,  half  staggers,  half  crouches  under 
It,  and  is  lost  sight  of  as,  mad  with  pain  and  terror,  he  rushes  out 
into  the  open,  the  scared  populace  fiying  wildly  from  his  infuriated 
track.  A  fresh  pair  take  the  field,  and  crash  together,  head 
against  head,  with  a  terrible  impetus.  They  look  together,  they 
struggle  and  strain  amidst  a  whirlwind  of  sand,  till  at  length,  with 
a  mighty  heave,  the  smaller  one  throws  the  latter  clean  on  to  his 
back,  and  strives  hard  to  rip  open  with  his  horn  the  stomach  of  his 
prostrate  antagonist.  But  that  they  are  parted,  straining  fiercely 
at  each  other  as  they  are  draped  away,  tliis  struggle  would  have 
been  unto  the  death.  A  series  of  combats  between  rams  ensue. 
These  dash  furiously  a^inst  each  other — forehead  clashing  on  fore¬ 
head-till  the  arena  rings  again  with  the  sound  of  the  impacts. 
The  spectacle,  which  was  perhaps  unduly  prolonged,  and  which  was 
barbarous  in  so  far  as  the  combats  were  serious,  and  somewhat 
childish  as  well  as  barbarous  in  so  far  as  they  were  make-belief, 
conclud^  with  a  promenade  of  black-bucks  and  nhil-ghaies,  har¬ 
nessed  into  cars,  and  a  trumpery  show  of  parrots  and  cockatoos 
displayed  in  cages  by  bearers  ranged  in  a  semicircle  in  front  of  the 
Royal  balcony. 

It  is  several  thousand  years  since  the  two  great  divi¬ 
sions  of  the  Indo-European  family  parted  company,  and 
now  that  they  have  been  brought  again  into  contact, 
there  must  be  much  that  they  have  to  learn  from  each 
other  in  the  results  of  their  different  experiences  in  the 
interval.  It  would  be  a  mistake  if  we  who  consider 
ourselves  the  superior  division  of  the  family,  should 
obstinately  shut  our  eyes  to  all  that  the  natives  of  India 
have  to  teach  us  ;  and  perhaps  we  have  been  wrong  in 
banishing  brutal  sports,  in  some  of  their  developments 
at  least,  to  the  offscourings  of  society.  But  unless  we 
mean  to  re-establish  bull-baiting  and  cock-fighting  as 
fashionable  amusements,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  as  the  re¬ 
presentative  of  the  English  people  in  India,  committed 
a  grave  blunder  when  he  gave  his  countenance  to  the 
sickening  atrocities  of  buffalo-fighting  at  Baroda.  He 
was  no  doubt  placed  in  a  position  of  great  temptation  if 
he  had  any  curiosity  to  see  what  wild-beast  fighting 
was  like.  But  unfortunately  ho  cannot,  “as  un¬ 
valued  persons  do,”  indulge  his  curiosity  incognito^  like 
a  respectable  paterfamilias  from  the  country  who  goes 
on  the  sly  to  have  a  peep  at  the  Alhambra,  ballet. 
Whether  ho  ought  to  have  gone  in  state  to  such  an  ex¬ 
hibition  is  a  question  that  must  have  been  decided  by 
his  advisers,  and  we  cannot  bnt  reg^ard  it  as  a  serious 
blunder,  unless  the  English  people  as  a  whole  are  to 
relapse  into  what  they  have  discarded  as  barbarism.  It 
is  carrying  conformity  to  Eastern  tastes  too  far,  if  we 
have  really  made  up  our  minds  that  the  lust  for  the 
bloody  combats  and  dying  agonies  of  the  arena  is 
brutal  and  savage,  and  if  wo  are  not  prepared  to  learn 
that  it  is  a  pitch  of  civilised  refinement  from  which  wo 
have  fallen,  against  which  we  have  conceived  an  un¬ 
reasonable  disgust,  and  towards  which  we  must  retrace 
our  steps.  Educated  Hindoos  know  very  well  that  such 
sports  are  not  permitted  in  England,  and  the  Prince’s 
presence  at  Baroda  will  afford  them  an  opportunity  for 
scoffing  at  the  English  hypocrisy  that  throws  off  its 
thin  veneer  of  civilisation,  and  returns  to  its  wallowing 
in  brutality  the  moment  it  is  out  of  sight  of  its 
own  strait-laced  shores.  If  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
when  he  was  invited  to  the  bloody  entertainment,  had 
replied  jn  the  words  of  the  Calcutta  porter,  “  To  ’ell 
with  your  sports !”  ho  might  have  played  a  less  popular 
part,  but  he  would  have  represented  more  faithfnlly  the 
feeling  of  the  English  people. 

There  is  another  point  in  which  we  venture  to  think 
that  our  Government  has  shown  an  unwise  conformity 
to  native  customs,  although  upon  that  there  is  room  for 
more  difference  of  opinion.  It  has  been  the  custom  in 
India,  w  hen  one  Royal  personage  paid  a  visit  to  another, 
for  the  two  to  interchange  presents.  The  interchange 
meant  more  than  a  ceremony  of  friendship  ;  it  has  long 
been  understood  and  acted  upon  as  a  reciprocal  contri¬ 
bution  towards  each  other’s  expenses,  there  being  no 
discourtesy  involved  in  converting  them,  when  neces¬ 
sary,  into  hard  cash.  It  is  a  graceful  custom,  perhaps, 
but  it  is  practically  foolish,  because  it  is  difficult  always 
to  have  the  respective  presents  of  equal  value,  and  even 
Oriental  bosoms  can  harbour  suspicions  of  shabbiness. 
There  was  no  reason  in  the  world  why  the  Prince  of 
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Wales,  going  in  an  exceptional  manner  as  the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  English  people,  should  not  have 
shown  the  natives  that  the  custom  was  un-English. 
European  sovereigns  do  not  interchange'  presents 
in  this  way  when  they  visit  one  another  ;  and  although 
our  Viceroy  has  followed  the  Oriental  custom,  there 
was  no  reason  why  the  Prince  of  Wales  should  not 
follow  the  European.  If  the  native  Princes  had  been 
given  to  understand  that  the.  Prince  of  Wales  would 
neither  give  nor  accept  presents,  he  would  have  been 
taking  a  dignified  course  which  could  not  have  been 
misconceived  in  India,  and  which  might  have  avoided 
not  a  little  embarrassment  and  possibly  ill-feeling  in 
native  Courts.  At  any  rate  it  would  have  saved  the 
country  from  what  cannot  but  humiliate  it  in  native 
eyes,  the  ill-jud^d  complaints  of  the  favourite 
clironicler  and  I^der- Secretary  of. the  expedition, 
that  the  Prince’s  allowance  is  too  small.  The  Corre¬ 
spondent  of  the  Times  last  week  raised  a  significant 
cry  that  the  sum  voted  for  presents  has  proved  too 
small,  that  the  Prince  has  spent  a  large  portion  of  it 
already  when  his  journey  is  barely  begun,  and 
that  he  wishes  to  keep  some  of  the  return 
presents  as  his  own  private  property.  Such 
a  complaint,  coming  from  a  source  which  can¬ 
not  but  be  regarded  as  semi-official,  from  a  man  so 
near  the  Prince  that,  in  his  reports  to  the  Times,  he 
speaks  of  “  we  ” '  as  being  attended  by  the  lords-ih- 
waiting,  is  not  calculated  to  raise  either  the  Prince  or 
his  country  in  the  eyes  of  the  natives.  It  might  have 
been  avoided  if  the  Government  had  had  the  courage 
from  the  first  to  break  through  a  foolish  custom. 
Both  in  this  and  in  the  clearer  case  of  the  Baroda 
sports,  the  advisers  of  the  expedition  have  erred  on 
the  side  of  over-conformity,  and  there  is  the  less 
excuse  for  their  conduct  because  they  might  have  in¬ 
fringed  custom  without  doing  any  violence  to  native 
feeling.  If  the  object  of  the  expedition  was  to  bring 
India  and  England  into  closer  contact,  the  opportunity 
might  have  been  taken  to  give  India  some  of  the  benefits 
of  our  experience. 


in  one  sense  the  real  leaders  of  the  reforming  party ;  they 
are  the  men  who  give  the  impulse,  and  the  nominal 
leader  only  puts  himself  at  the  head  of  his  party  in 
reforming  work  when  the  agitators  have  succeeded  in 
impressing  the  bulk  of  the  party  with  their  convictions, 
and  it  remains  to  put  their  convictions  on  the  statute- 
book.  The  leader  of  a  party  who  accepts  that  view  of 
his  duties  deliberately,  for  the  time  being,  makes  him¬ 
self  a  reforming  nonentity ;  his  office  as  party-leader  is 
deliberately  held  in  a  state  of  suspended  animation  till 
occasion  arises  for  his  active  services.  Not  only  is  there 
room  in  the  Liberal  party  for  such  an  official,  and  pro¬ 
priety  in  applying  to  him  the  name  of  leader,  but  a 
leader  of  this  sort  is  necessary  as  well  as  leaders  in  the 
sense  of  men  who  take  an  active  part  in  the  propagation 
of  Liberal  opinions.  When  the  so-called  leader  of  the 
party  commits  himself  to  a  particular  cause  the  action 
is  more  or  less  symbolical  and  ceremonial ;  he  judges 
of  the  extent  to  which  an  idea  has  taken  hold  of  the 
bulk  of  the  party,  and  when  he  declares  for  it  he  im¬ 
plies  that  in  his  judgment  the  bulk  of  the  party  is  ready 
for  active  operations. 

The  position  which  Lord  Hartington  has  taken  up 
may  very  easily  be  misrepresented  by  those  who  wax 
joyful  over  the  apparent  disunion  of  the  Liberal  party, 
but  to  those  who  are  content  to  accept  the  plain  mean¬ 
ing  of  his  words  there  is  no  antagonism  whatsoever 
between  the  views  expressed  at  Sheffield  and  the  pro¬ 
ceedings,  on  the  same  day,  of  the  National  Reform  Union 
at  Manchester.  On  the  contiury,  the  Radicals  at  Man¬ 
chester,  the  gathering  of  crotcheteers  or  whatever  they 
may  be  Qp,lled,  were  dping  the  very  thing  that  the  chosen 
head  of  the  Moderate  Liberals  has  been  recommending. 
There  is  nothing  in  their  doings  to  discourage  the  be¬ 
lief  that  Liberals  can  be  united  “  for  the  purposes  of 
political  party  and  Parliamentary  organisation,”  when 
the  time  comes  for  that  union.  What  is  the  good  of 
their  being  more  united  than  they  are  at  present,  so 
long  as  the  Conservatives  command  an  overwhelming 
majority  in  Parliament  ?  The  very  occasion  on  which 
Lord  Hartington  spoke,  the  mere  fact  that  he,  a 
moderate  Whig,  consented  to  identify  his  general 
political  aims  with  those  of  a  constituency  which  is 
ready  to  promote  the  return  of  Mr.  Chamberlain,  an 
advanced  Radical,  is  hopeful  for  the  united  action  of 
the  party  when  there  is  anything  to  be  gained  by 
united  action.  “  There  is  no  doubt,”  he  said  quite 
truly,  “  that  there  exists  among  us  a  somewhat  wider 
difference  of  opinion  than  exists  among  the  sections  of 
the  Conservative  party ;  but  I  do  not  know,  and 
I  cannot  say,  that  there  is  any  good  reason  w'hy 
moderate  Liberals  should  refuse  to  unite  with  those 
who  hold  far  more  advanced  views  for  the  purpose  of 
a'ecomplishing  such  wise  and  moderate  reforms  as  they 
desire.”  True,  Lord  Hartington  did  not  give  any  hint 
of  the  nature  of  the  reforms  for  which  he  would  at 
present  personally  be  willing  to  co-operate  with  more 
advanced  Liberals;  but  why  at  the  present  moment 
should  he  ?  It  is  probably  better  as  a  matter  of  policy 
that  he  should  reserve  the  expression  of  his  views  of 
what  should  be  done  till  he  is  in  a  position  to  know 
that  his  utterance  is  a  sign  and  symbol  of  what  the 
Liberal  party  as  a  whole  desires.  There  is  no  necessary 
disorganisation  involved  in  such  a  state  of  indecision, 
reflection,  and  preparation,  if  only  all  the  nominal  ad¬ 
herents  of  the  party  are  willing  to  believe  that  the 
institutions  of  the  country  are  still  open  to  improvement, 
and  are  willing  to  go  to  work  for  their  improvement 
when  they  are  convinced  that  the  proper  time  has 
arrived.  Those  of  us  who  are  already  convinced  may 
chafe  under  their  inaction,  but  inaction  for  the  present 
is  a  necessity,  and  while  we  are  assured  that  their  minds 
are  not  closed  against  persuasion,  wo  ought  to  be  ready 
to  accept  cheerfully  the  duty  of  making  their  convictions 
thorough.  On  this  point  Lord  Hartington  spoke  at 
Sheffield  with  perfect  good  sense.  “  I  do  not  think,”  he 
said,  “  that  criticism  is  to  be  confounded  at  all  with  mu¬ 
tiny.  Discipline,  no  doubt,  is  an  essential  ingredient  to 
success  in  the  operations  of  any  organised  body,  and 
ardour  and  courage  and  enthusiasm  are  ingredients  not 


LIBERAL  UNITY. 

Lord  Hartington’s  speech  at  Sheffield  confirms  the 
favourable  impression  produced  by  his  review  of  the 
Government  at  the  close  of  last  Session,  and  his  recent 
speech  at  Bristol.  However  much  ardent  Reformers 
may  bo  dissatisfied  with  his  lukewarm  moderation,  all 
must  admit  that  he  is  displaying  great  ability  as  Leader 
of  the  Opposition,  and  his  success  must  be  all  the  more 
gratifying  to  him  that,  both  among  friends  and  among 
foes,  it  was  more  or  less  unlookcd  for.  If  he  had  been 
speaking  on  the  eve  of  a  general  election,  or  with  a 
Parliamentary  majority  at  his  back,  objection  might 
fairly  have  been  taken  to  his  exceeding  indefiniteness  in 
regard  to  the  future  “  platform  ”  of  the  Liberal  party  ; 
but  although  ho  hesitates  as  yet  to  commit  himself  to 
any  platform,  he  has  expressed  a  very  clear  and  distinct 
jxilicy,  which  is  probably  the  best  that  could  be  adopted 
under  the  circumstances.  At  any  rate,  whether  it  is  the 
best  or  not,  it  is  the  only  policy  at  present  possible,  and 
as  it  is  intelligible  and  sensible  enough,  it  is  well  to 
have  it  definitely  understood.  The  offices  of  Leader  of 
the  Opposition  and  Leader  of  the  Liberal  party  involve 
two  distinct  functions.  Lord  Hartington  is  two  leaders 
in  one.  The  first  of  his  functions  ho  is  discharging 
admirably  ;  all  the  more  effectively  that  in  his  criticisms 
of  the  Government  he  abstains  with  the  wisdom  of  a 
strong  man  in  possession  of  a  good  case  from  any  ap- 
jiroach  to  exaggeration,  and  trusts  solely  to  the  influence 
of  unimpeachable  facts  placed  in  a  powerful  light.  As 
leader  of  his  party,  a  side  of  his  two-fold  office  that 
calls  for  the  exercise  of  a  different  kind  of  good  sense, 
Ijord  Hartington  has  virtually  accepted  the  definition  of 
his  duties  which  was  recently  given  by  Sir  Wilfrid 
Ijawson.  He  has  acknowledgeil  that  the  agitators,  the 
men  who  ara  deeply  convinced  of  the  utility  of  certain 
reforms,  and  eager  to  impress  them  on  the  country,  are 
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less  essential ;  but  if  I  were  a  general  in  command  of 
an  army,  I  think  it  would  be  far  more  agreeable  for  me 
to  hear  the  murmurs  of  those  soldiers  who  were  im¬ 
patient  to  be  led  immediately  against  the  enemy  than  to 
listen  to  the  reproaches  of  those  who  had  been  betrayed 
by  the  rashness  of  their  comrades.” 

That  there  should  be  some  difference  of  opinion 
among  the  advanced  Liberals  of  the  Reform  Union  was 
natural.  It  would  have  been  an  odd  thing  if  in  a 
miscellaneous  assemblage  of  men  they  had  all  been  dis¬ 
posed  to  attach  precisely  the  same  importance  to  the 
various  objects  of  reform.  There  never  has  been  a  time 
in  the  history  of  Liberalism  when  all  the  members  of 
the  Liberal  party  were  of  opinion  that  some  one  institu¬ 
tion  called  for  reform  above  all  others.  It  is  only  by 
leaving  every  man  at  liberty  to  explain  the  abuses  which 
most  impress  his  individual  mind  that  it  can  be  ascer¬ 
tained  on  what  points  the  bulk  of  the  reforming  forces 
of  the  country  are  prepared  to  unite.  If  all  the  institu¬ 
tions  of  the  State  were  equally  threatened  with 
change,  and  the  Conservative  party  were  called  to 
deliberate,  there  would  be  found  to  be  consider¬ 
able  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  point  on 
which  the  forces  of  resistance  should  be  concentrated. 
If  the  question  raised  at  the  Reform  Union  had  been 
what  object  of  reform  was  most  likely  to  unite  the 
Liberal  party,  if  that  had  been  the  sole  purpose  of  the 
gathering,  the  agreement  might  have  been  grater*. 
But,  as  Mr.  John  Morley  put  it,  “  they  were  not  there 
merely  to  invent  a  programme  for  the  sake  of  pushing 
a  party.”  They  were  tnere  to  consider  the  best  means 
of  urging  a  certain  programme  upon  their  party. 
Different  persons  held  different  views  as  to  which  was 
the  most  important  item  in  the  programme,  but  upon 
the  programme  in  the  main  they  were  agreed.  The 
only  appearance  of  disunion  among  them  was  when  one 
of  their  number  proposed  to  add  Home  Rule  to  the  list 
of  their  objects ;  and  there  the  disunion  was  only  in 
appearance,  for  the  motion  was  rejected  by  a  large  ma¬ 
jority.  Otherwise  the  Manchester  gathering  of  Liberals 
were  doing  their  best  to  act  out  the  principles  of  the 
advice  that  was  being  given  at  the  same  moment 
to  the  Sheffield  gathering.  “I  do  not  think,”  Lord 
Hartington  said,  ”  it  is  necessary  for  the  purposes  of 
union  that  we  should  make  sacrifice  of  a  single  prin¬ 
ciple;  and  those  who  advocate  opinions  and  reforms 
more  advanced  than  some  of  us,  let  them  promote  their 
views  by  every  fair  and  legitimate  means  in  their 
power ;  let  them  agitate  if  they  think  fit ;  let  them  write 
in  the  public  Press ;  let  them  speak  at  public  meetings ; 
let  them  vote  if  they  think  fit  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  for  there  is  no  reason  why  their  liberty  of  action 
should  in  any  of  these  respects  be  curtailed.” 


THE  SECULARISTS  AND  BIBLE-TE ACHING. 

The  so-called  Secularists  in  the  matter  of  Bible- 
teaching  in  schools  have  been  warned  that  they  must 
“run  their  flag  up  to  the  masthead.”  Not  only  so,  but 
their  flag  has  been  chosen  for  them  by  an  authority 
which  it  would  be  madness  on  their  part  to  dispute. 
Hitherto,  the  Fall  Mall  Gazette  says,  the  Secularists 
have  been  fighting  under  false  colours ;  and,  purely  in 
the  interests  of  fair  play,  not  in  the  least  because  it 
wishes  to  excite  odium  theologlcuin  against  its  political 
opponents,  without  the  slightest  intention  of  trying  to 
regain  the  favour  of  those  whom  it  has  much  offended 
by  its  “  brutal  atheism,”  and  paving  the  way  for  its 
appearance  as  the  champion  of  Establishment,  our 
contemporary  has  come  forward  to  reveal  the  true 
motive  of  the  enemies  of  Bible- teaching  in  schools.  It 
is  nothing  less  monstrous  than  the  entire  abolition  of 
religion.  We  seem  somehow  to  have  heard  the  charge 
before,  although  the  solemnity  of  manner  with  which  the 
Fall  Mall  Gazette  introduces  the  subject  is  so  suitable  to  a 
great  responsible  authority  which  has  discovered  a  new 
danger  to  the  commonwealth,  that  one  is  almost  cowed 
into  believing  that  it  has  been  unknown  till  now.  “  It 
is  at  all  times  to  be  desired,”  said  the  Gazette  on  Thurs¬ 


day  last  week,  “  in  the  interests  of  more  fairplay  that 
the  real  aims  of  each  party  to  a  political  conflict  should 
be  disclosed  to  the  world  ;  and  this  becomes  still  more 
desirable  when  the  consequences  of  concealment  or 
misconception  are  likely  to  be  so  serious  as  in  the  case 
of  a  contest  over  elementary  education.  Wo  cannot 
afford,  therefore,  to  allow  the  controversy  on  which  we 
commented  last  Tuesday  [the  Auberon  Herbert  contro¬ 
versy]  to  pass  finally  out  of  notice  without  a  further 
attempt  to  impress  its  lesson  on  the  public  mind.” 

It  must  be  owned  that,  although  the  concealed 
designs  of  the  Secularists  have  been  unmasked  not  un- 
frequently  before,  there  is  sufficient  novelty  in  the 
manner  adopted  by  the  Fall  Mall  Gazette  to  deserve,  if 
not  to  rivet,  attention.  The  aims  of  the  Secularist 
have  hitherto  been  chiefly  a  matter  of  pulpit  and  plat¬ 
form  declamation ;  they  have  not  hitherto,  so  far  as  we 
know,  been  logically  deduced  by  an  irrMistible  process 
of  reasoning  from  the  inaer  nature  of  the  Secularist  in 
the  abstract.  The  Secularist  is  plainly  and  calmly 
given  to  understand  that,  whether  he  is  aware  of  it  or 
not,  he  must  by  necessary  inference  from  the  root  prin¬ 
ciples  of  his  being,  adopt  one  or  other  of  two  attitudes 
towards  “  existing  creeds  and  institutions.”  The  Fall 
Mall  Gazette  limits  him  inextricably  to  two  principles  of 
judgment  and  action,  “by  which  freethinkers  are  re¬ 
spectively  actuated,  according  as  they  do  or  do  not 
oppose  religious  education  in  rate-aided  schools.”  The 
freethinker  may  hold  that  existing  creeds  which  his 
reason  and  common  sense  repudiate  nevertheless  are 
doing  good,  and,  recognising  that  “  the  truth  of  an  idea 
and  its  suitability  and  utility  to  the  human  mind  are 
quite  distinct,  and  always  have  been  so,”  may  see  it  to 
be  his  duty  to  maintain  institutions  based  upon  existing 
creeds  till  he  has  found  something  capable  of  taking 
their  place.  He  may  reason  with  himself  that  in 
trying  to  dissuade  men  out  of  institutions  which 
seem  to  be  doing  good,  merely  because  they  seem 
to  be  founded  on  unprovable  assumptions,  he  is 
“  deifying  one  set  of  mental  impressions  and  ignoring 
another  equally  honest  and  strong.”  He  may 
ask  himself  whether  he  “  know's  enough  of  the 
mysterious  purpose  of  his  race,  and  the  means  by 
.vvhich  it  is  carried  out,  to  justify  him  in  ignoring  the 
plainest  intimations  of  the  sense  he  has  been  given,  out 
of  deference  to  an  idea  he  has  formed  of  the  import¬ 
ance  of  what  he  believes  to  be  truth.”  The  freethinker 
may  either  do  this,  or  he  may  hold  that  in  the  long  run 
truth  and  utility  will  be  found  te  bo  identical ;  and  that 
even  if  he  cannot  prove  this  entirely,  he  is  not  to 
neglect  the  former  for  the  latter.  Ho  may  a.sk  himself, 
“  Do  I  know  enough  of  the  mysterious  purpose  of  my 
race,  and  the  means  by  which  it  is  carried  out,  to 
justify  me  in  declaring  that  this  or  that  is  not  true,  yet 
must  be  supported  and  preserved  on  account  of  its 
utility  ?  ....  Is  it  certain  that  pious  frauds  do 

more  good  than  harm?  Is  it  not  certain  that  they 
paralyse  the  action  of  the  man  who  consents  to  them, 
prevent  him  from  exercising  his  full  and  proper  influ¬ 
ence  among  his  fellows,  and  degrade  his  faith  in 
humanity  and  improvement  ?  Does  not  history  show 
us,  on  the  whole,  that  a  determined  attempt  to  preserve 
orthodoxy  on  the  ground  of  utility  stifles  and  de¬ 
moralises,  instead  of  strengthening  a  race.” 

We  have  no  fault  to  find  with  this  clear  statement  of 
the  two  different  attitudes  that  may  be  taken  by  the 
freethinker  towards  existing  creeds,  nor  with  the  further 
statement  of  the  Fall  Mall  Gazette  that  the  second  of 
the  two  principles  is  that  which  modern  English  free¬ 
thinkers,  such  as  Mr.  John  Morley,  have  adopted  as  a 
guide  to  any  action  they  may  tf^e  against  existing 
creeds.  The  Platonic  conception  that  the  eyes  of  the 
vulg^  are  too  weak  to  bear  the  full  blaze  of  truth,  and 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  advanced  minds  who  see  through, 
or  think  they  see  through,  the  delusions  from  which 
weaker  brethren  derive  comfort  to  sedulously  abstain 
from  doing  anything  to  weaken  the  conaoling  faith,  is 
contrary  to  the  passionate  truth-seeking  of  the  English 
nature,  has  not  at  least  been  consciously  accepted  to 
any  considerable  extent  in  English  practice.  Whispers 
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I  questions  is  in  all  probability  unconscious ;  it  is  blinded 
by  the  subtlety  of  its  logic,  as  Mr.  Auberon  Herbert 
was  by  his  chivalrous  generosity ;  but  sophistry  none 
the  less  it  is.  The  question  of  Bible- teaching  in  schools 
does  not  involve  the  whole  question  of  religious  teach¬ 
ing  ;  only  the  expediency  of  religious  teaching  in  a 
particular  place.  A  freethinker  may  be  very  strongly 
of  opinion  that  he  would  act  unwisely,  not  merely  in 
destroying  existing  creeds  at  a  blow  if  he  could,  but  in 
using  what  influence  he  has  for  the  spread  of  his  own 
creed,  and  may  yet  be  of  opinion  .that  the  Bible  should 
not  be  taught  in  schools,  where,  in  the  eyes  of  free¬ 
thinker  and  dissenter  alike,  it  is  the  symbol  of  a 
dominant  faith.  When  we  consider  how  many  other 
times,  instruments,  and  opportunities  orthodoxy  has  for 
its  own  propagation  and  confirmation  among  young  and 
old,  the  wonder  is  that  it  should  be  ever  willing  to  make 
over  the  important  duty  of  indoctrinating  the  youthful 
mind  to  the  common  schoolmaster.  If  it  were  made  a  con¬ 
dition  that  the  schoolmaster  should  always  belong  to 
the  church  of  the  minority,  we  should  soon  hear  the 
last  of  religious  teaching  in  schools.  Nothing  could  be 
more  absurd  as  a  matter  of  reason,  however  sagacious 
as  a  matter  of  policy,  than  to^argue  that  the  Secularist, 
in  urging  the  exclusion  of  the  Bible  [from  schools,  is 
aiming  unfairly  and  stealthily  at  its  exclusion  from  the 
country.  We  regret  to  see  the  Fall  Mall  Gazette, 
which  can  only  justify  its  appearance  as  an  ecclesias¬ 
tical  champion  on  the  first  of  its  two  freethinking 
principles  of  action,  hiding  under  a  thin  veil  of  philo¬ 
sophical  deduction  and  impartial  fairplay  an  appeal  to 
theological  passion  of  a  sort  that  has  hitherto  been  con¬ 
fined  to  evangelical  street-preachers  and  fanatical 
Bishops. 


indeed,  have  been  heard  that  the  Platonic  doctrine  has 
been  received  of  late  years  with  some  favour  at  the 
English  Universities,  and  cases  of  men  deliberately 
entering  the  Church  without  a  particle  of  belief  in 
its  articles  are  said  to  bo  numerous.  But  even  outside 
the  circle  of  conscientious  freethinkers,  in  the  ordinary 
opinion  of  well-educated  men,  such  a  proceeding  is  con¬ 
sidered  rather  loose.  The  atheist  who  administers  the 
ordinances  of  the  Church  because  he  thinks  them  indis¬ 
pensable  to  the  ordinary  members  of  a  country  parish, 
would  not,  as  a  rule,  care  to  avow  the  fact  even  to  inti¬ 
mate  friends  of  equally  strong  and  cultivated  minds 
with  himself.  It  is  of  the  nature  of  an  endowed  and 
organised  creed  to  encourage  the  existence  of  such  per¬ 
sons,  but,  as  a  rule,  it  is  expected  in  England  that  a 
man,  before  taking  orders,  has  persuaded  himself  into 
some  sort  of  conviction  of  the  truth  of  the  doctrines 
into  which  it  is  his  office  to  exhort  others.  For  a  free¬ 
thinker  to  take  an  active  part  in  upholding  what  he 
believes  to  bo  untrue  is  undoubtedly  a  discreditable 
thing  in  England.  He  may,  indeed,  elect  to  remain 
neutral ;  and  that  is  a  course  which  may  probably  be 
said  to  be  the  reverse  of  unpopular.  A  man  who  him¬ 
self  is  a  freethinker,  but  who  abstains  from  every 
attempt  to  unsettle  the  orthodox  faith,  is  rather  regarded 
with  respect ;  ho  is  certainly  encouraged  by  the  orthodox 
clergy.  But  the  Fall  Mall  Gazette  is,  v/e  believe,  in  the 
main,  right ;  the  leaders  of  English  freethought  are 
guided  by  the  principle  that  it  is  their  duty  not  to 
conceal  their  opinions ;  that  it  is  better  for  the  truth  to 
bo  known,  however  disagreeable  for  the  time,  because 
habitual  concealment  tends  to  deprave  the  moral  tone, 
and  leads  to  all  manner  of  dishonest  and  demoralising 
subterfuges. 

On  that  point  wo  believe  the  Fall  Mall  Gazette  is 
right,  but  wo  must  express  our  surprise  that  in  the 
contemplation  of  his  acute  distinctions,  the  writer 
should  have  been  betrayed  into  the  confusion  of  mind 
of  thinking  that  they  have  any  bearing  whatsoever  upon 
the  action  of  Secularists  on  the  question  of  Bible- 
tcaching  in  schools.  It  really  looks  as  if  our  contem¬ 
porary  had  exhausted  its  mental  force  in  the  distinction, 
and  had  none  left  for  the  application.  Even  in  the  j 
application  to  existing  creeds,  the  writer  commits  the 
curious  mistake  of  supposing  a  freethinker,  when  de¬ 
ciding  between  the  two  principles  of  action,  to  take  for 
granted  that  the  fate  of  existing  creeds  hangs  upon  his 
decision,  as  if  the  creed  were  doomed  the  moment 
he  lifted  up  his  voice.  A  very  stupid  freethinker 
is  this  that  the  Fall  Mall  Gazette  postulates,  be- 
CAuso  ho  entirely  omits  from  his  calculation  that 
human  minds  steeped  in  error  are  not  likely  to  be 
immediately  pervious  to  the  force  of  his  reasoning. 
But  apart  from  that,  what  have  a  freethinker’s  views  as 
to  the  expediency  of  proclaiming  or  concealing  his 
opinions  to  do  with  his  opposition  to  Bible-teaching  in 
schools  ?  The  grounds  of  his  opposition  to  Bible-teaching 
in  schools  arc  not  religious  but  political ;  it  is  not  as  a 
freethinker  but  as  a  citizen  that  he  opposes  it.  It  is  not 
because  he  does  not  think  Bible-teaching  good  for 
children,  but  because,  in  view  of  the  existing  differences 
on  the  subject  of  religion,  he  does  not  think  the  common 
schoolroom,  the  meeting-ground  of  the  children  of  all 
tlie  citizens  apart  from  their  religious  beliefs,  the  proper 
place  for  teaching  it.  There  is  a  candle  manufactory  in 
London  where  the  day’s  work  in  tallow  is  opened  with 
a  religious  service.  Does  the  Fall  Mall  Gazette  think 
that  none  of  the  shareholders  would  bo  justified  in  pro- 
U^sting  against  the  practice  till  he  should  first  have 
oi>euly  defined  his  attitude  towards  existing  creeds  ? 
Would  the  Fall  Mall  Gazette  have  told  him  that  if  he 
did  not  “  run  his  flag  up  to  the  masthead  ”  ho  would  bo 
taking  an  unfair  advantage  of  such  of  his  brother  share¬ 
holders  as  desired  the  continuance  of  the  service  ? 
Whether  existing  creeds  are  true,  is  one  question ; 
whether  a  man  who  believes  them  to  be  false  should  say 
so,  is  another ;  whether  the  Bible  should  be  taught  in 
schools,  is  a  third  totally  distinct  from  both.  The 
sophistry  by  which  the  Fall  Mall  Gazette,  in  the  course 
of  its  political  partisanship,  tries  to  confuse  the  distinct 


THE  CROSSED  CHEQUE  CONTROVERSY. 

Marvellous  is  the  interest  in  the  controversy  with 
respect  to  crossed  cheques.  It  has  been  a  godsend  to 
the  journals  in  these  dull  vapid  times,  and  it  has  by 
popular  acclamation  taken  the  place  of  the  Suez  Canal 
and  the  Wainwright  murder.  It  has  incidentally  shown 
what  an  amount  of  loose  legal  talent  there  is  scattered 
about  society,  and  how  many  persons  have  leisure  and 
ability  to  lend  the  public  their  assistance  when  any 
difficulty  presents  itself.  M.P.’s,  Q.C.’s,  journalists,  and 
even  the  Lord  Mayor,  have  hastened  to  come  forward 
with  explanations  more  or  less  luminous.  There  has 
been  something  like  a  panic  excited  by  the  occurrence. 
Even  one  so  little  addicted  to  extreme  proposals  as  Mr. 
Hubbard  has  lost  his  equilibrium,  and  has  been  ven¬ 
tilating  rather  wild  and  discursive  ideas  on  the  subject, 
and  has  talked  of  legislation  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
he  will  not  endeavour  to  promote  in  Parliament.  Alarm¬ 
ing  consequences  have  been  imputed  to  the  much 
criticised  judgment  of  the  Court  of  Appeal ;  and  our 
Judges  are  accused  of  having  betrayed  singular  ignorance 
of  commercial  usages. 

Let  us  here  recall  the  origin  of  crossing.  It  sprang 
up  in  London  nearly,  half  a  century  ago.  It  was  first 
used  in  connection  with  the  Bankers’  Clearing-house, 
and  its  use  was  suggested  by  those  reasons  which  have 
recommended  its  adoption  in  America  and  elsewhere. 
Vulgar  thieves  rarely  have  bankers  or  friends  who  bank ; 
and  if  it  were  certain  that  a  cheque  must  be  paid  through 
a  banker,  there  will  be  a  barrier  in  the  way  of  some  forms 
of  fraud,  and  a  new  clue  to  its  detection.  The  practice 
thus  recommended  spread  as  banking  spread,  and  every 
tradesman  now  crosses  his  cheques.  Of  course  it 
happened  sooner  or  later  that  Courts  were  called  upon 
to  settle  what  Avas  the  precise  significance  of  crossing. 
A  Mr.  Bellamy  had  drawn  a  cheque  upon  Coutts, 
the  bankers,  and  had  crossed  it  with,  “Bank 
of  England,  for  the  account  of  Accountant-General.” 
It  was  intended  that  the  money  should  be  paid  into  a 
certain  trust  fund  about  which  there  was  litigation. 
The  person  ran  his  pen  through  the  original  crossing, 
and  then  crossed  his  cheque  with  the  name  of  his  own 
banker.  It  was  paid  by  Messrs.  Coutts  to  the  account 
of  the  payee,  in  disregard  of  the  partially  obliterated 
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crossing.  ^  Baron  Parko  was  then  on  the  Bench,  and  he  hesitated  to  say  that  what  would  have  been  true  of 
the  occasion  gave  him  a  rare  opportunity  for  ignoring  money  was  true  of  cheques.  Still  he  was  overruled ; 
facts  in  deference  to  legal  considerations.  He  stated  and  it  may  now  be  taken  for  granted  that,  like 
that  he  found  no  clear  proof  of  a  custom  which  restrained  money,  a  cheque  is  negotiable,  and  that  the  man  who 
the  negotiability  of  a  cheque  so  marked,  and  indeed  ho  is  offered  it  in  payment  need  not  stop  to  inquire  into  its 


did  not  believe  that  such  a  custom  would  bo  legal  even  if 
it  did  exist.  A  cheque  was  a  negotiable  instrument. 
Such  was  its  essence ;  and  it  was  essential  that  the  lawful 
owner  or  holder  should  be  paid.  If  the  cheque  was 


history.  It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  on  the  whole 
this  is  of  eminent  advantage  to  commerce,  and  that  the 
economy  now  practised  in  the  use  of  money  w'ould  bo 
much  reduced  if  this  property  of  cheques  were  destroyed 


made  payable^  to  a  particular  person  only,  it  would  or  impaired.  Most  lawyers  will  perhaps  feel  a  little 
cease  to  fall  within  the  exemption  granted  to  cheques  wonder  that  the  commercial  world  has  not  expressed  its 
by  the  Stamp  Act.  The  utmost  which  crossing  im-  satisfaction  that  the  negotiability  of  the  cheque  in  the 
ported  ^  was,  that  a  banker  paying  a  crossed  cheque  fullest  extent  has  been  preserved.  Some  little  time  ago 
otherwise  than  through  a  banker  might  be  liable  for  the  Court  of  Exchequer  gave  a  decision  and  enunciated 
action  on  the  ground  of  negligence  at  the  suit  of  his  principles  with  respect  to  negotiability  which  wore 
client.  At  this  juncture,  the  Legislature  came  to  the  economically  of  great  use,  and  highly  calculated  to  pro¬ 
rescue,  and  passed  the  19  &  20  Vic.  c.  25,  which  stated  mote  the  free  circulation  of  capital.  It  decided  that 
that  cheques  crossed  with  the  name  of  any  banker  or  the  scrip  of  foreign  Governments,  issued  by  an  agent  in 
with  “  &  Co.”  must  be  paid  only  through  or  to  some  England,  are  negotiable,  and  that  commercial  custom 
banker.  The  Court  of  Common  Pleas  restored  the  might  indefinitely  multiply  the  number  of  such  instru- 
force  of  the  Act  by  deciding  that  a  crossing  was  no  ments.  This  is  an  enlightened  view,  and  in  harmony 
material  part  of  a  cheque ;  that  its  obliteration  was  with  the  late  decision  so  much  abused, 
no  forgery ;  and  that  a  banker  who  paid  such  a  cheque 
to  a  holder  not  a  banker  was  not  necessarily  liable  to  an 

action.  Then  came  fresh  legislation.  The  21  &  22  Vic.  't’xj'p  ct'  a  A  qij’ 

c.  79,  made  the  crossing  a  material  part  of  the  cheque,  ^  j  j. 

and  the  fraudulent  obliteration  of  it  a  forgery  The  become  an  understood  rule  of  law  that,  whenever 

Act  also  stated  that  a  cheque  crossed  with  a  par-  *  case  which  in  any  way  adinits  of  a  lengthy  and  wnse- 
ticular  banker’s  name  must  be  paid  to  him  only  Mr  summing  up  is  brought  before  Sir  Alexander  Cock- 

T»  1  r  xi.-  A  i  •  .  J  ^  bum,  Its  hearing  should  occupy  some  three  or  four  days  at 

Justice  Byles  says  of  this  Act  that  “it  introduces  this  ^Vere  it  not  for  thU  arrangement,  which, 

alteration  of  the  law  that,  if  a  cheque  be  once  crossed  although  it  does  not  appear  among  the  orders  under  the 
with  the  name  of  a  particular  banker,  it  is  thenceforth  Judicature  Act,  is  yet  as  much  a  part  of  the  existing  legal 
payable  only  through  that  banker.  This  view  the  Court  procedure  as  if  it  were  writ  large  in  the  Statute-book,  the 
of  Appeal  has  now  pronounced  somewhat  incorrect.  It  otacpoole  case  need  hardly  have  occupied  an  afternoon.  Mr. 
has  declared  that  a  cheque  so  crossed  may,  in  Stacpoole  was  an  officer  in  the  78th  Highlanders,  which  has 

certain  circumstances,  be  paid  with  impunity  to  been  and,  we  believe,  still  U  a  distmpished  regiment.  He 

o  Kanlr/ie.  ^  k  *  ‘xA  was  Very  unpopular,  and  something  like  a  dead  set  was  made 

a  banker  other  than  the  one  whose  name  is  written  ^  He  resented  thi.s,  and  found  himself  in  an  unfortunate 

^ross.  It  does  not  decide  that  if  the  banker  minority  of  one.  With  Irish  pertinacity  he  measured  his 

disregards  the  order  of  his  customer  an  action  strength  against  that  of  the  regiment,  and  the  result, 

may  not  be  brought  against  the  former.  It  merely  of  course,  was  an  ignominious  defeat.  After  leading 
says  that  “  we  find  no  words  in  any  Act  of  Parliament  for  several  years  a  life  of  something  very  like  slow 
which  take  from  a  cheque  its  negotiable  and  essential  torture,  he  was  ultimately  driven  to  sell  out  Feeling 
character.  We  don’t  mean  to  decide  that  a  cheque  is  unnaturally  aggrieved,  he  brought  an  action  against 

not  what  it  is  generally  supposed  to  be,  unless  the  *>»  The  pleadings  were  as  complicated  as 

•  11  J  ^  TT  x'l  xk  Ox  X  X  legal  ingenuity  could  make  them,  and  they  auorded 

legislature  unequiy^ally  orders  us.  Until  the  Statute-  Alexander  Cockburn  a  brilliant  opportunity  of  dis- 

Ixiok  goes  further  than  it  does,  we  mean  to  decide  that  playing  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  subtleties  of 
the  lawful  holder  of  a  cheque  has  an  effectual  right  to  law.  The  actual  issue,  however,  came  to  this,  that,  according 


THE  STACPOOLE  CASE. 

It  has  now  become  an  understood  rule  of  law  that,  whenever 
a  case  which  in  any  way  admits  of  a  lengthy  and  conse¬ 
quential  summing  up  is  brought  before  Sir  Alexander  Cock- 
bum,  its  hearing  should  occupy  some  three  or  four  days^  at 
the  very  Ica^t.  Were  it  not  for  this  arrangement,  which, 
although  it  does  not  appear  among  the  orders  under  the 
Judicature  Act,  is  yet  as  much  a  part  of  the  existing  legal 
procedure  as  if  it  were  writ  large  in  the  Statute-book,  the 
Stacpoole  case  need  hardly  have  occupied  an  afternoon.  Mr. 
Stacpoole  was  an  officer  in  the  78th  Highlanders,  which  has 
been  and,  we  believe,  still  is  a  distinguished  regiment.  He 
was  very  unpopular,  and  something  like  a  dead  set  was  made 
at  him.  He  resented  this,  and  found  himself  in  an  unfortunate 
minority  of  one.  With  Irish  pertinacity  he  measured  his 
strength  against  that  of  the  regiment,  and  the  result, 
of  course,  was  an  ignominious  defeat.  After  ^  leading 
for  several  years  a  life  of  something  very  like  slow 
torture,  he  was  ultimately  driven  to  sell  out.  Feeling 
not  unnaturally  aggrieved)  he  brought  an  action  against 
his  colonel.  The  pleadings  were  as  complicated  as 
legal  ingenuity  could  make  them,  and  they  afforded 
Sir  Alexander  Cockburn  a  brilliant  opportunity  of  dis¬ 
playing  bis  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  subtleties  of 
law.  The  actual  issue,  however,  came  to  this,  that,  according 


be  paid.”  Obviously  the  pivot  of  this  decision  is  what  to  Mr.  Stacpoole’s  account,  he  had  been  driven  out  of  the 
constitutes  a  negotiable  instrument  ?  Upon  this  point  regiment  by  something  very  like  a  conspiracy  amongst  his 


regiment  by  something  v’ery  like  a  conspiracy  amongst  his 
Mr.  Hubbard  has  favoured  the  world  with  some  brother  officers,  while,  according  to  the  version  of  the  facts  re- 
economical  metaphysics  dark  enough  to  have  come  from  “  upon  for  the  defence,  he  was  a  vulgar  unpleasant,  and 

the-penofMr.Maaicod.  He  has  been  good  enough  to  J"''"*  Z 

X  11  n  1  X  •  xi  •  /.  !•  iM-x  1  gazetted  to  a  com  mission.  /aci«  tue  circumstances  are 

tell  us  all  what  IS  the  meaning  of  negotiability  as  applied  Stacpoole’s  favour.  He  was  a  cadet  at  Sandhurst, 

to  notes,  bills,  and  cheques,  and,  as  it  may  be  that  where  he  won  three  good-conduct  stripes— the  largest  number 
some  persons  have  understood  the  disquisition,  far  be  it  he  could  possibly  obtain — and,  after  duly  passing  his  exanii- 
from  us  to  depreciate  it.  Still  perhaps  it  is  possible  to  tion,  was  gazetted  to  the  78th  Kegiiuent.  It  is  uu  extraordi- 
get  some  light  by  investigating  the  subject  in  a  bumbler  nary  feature  in  the  case  that  no  complaint  has  ever  been  pre¬ 
spirit.  Common  Law,  which  means  in  this  case  ancient  ferred  against  liim  for  neglect  of  duty  or  incomoetence.  He 
custom,  distinguished  money  from  other  articles  of 

,.,....1X1  •  •  X  X  *^X  an  k  u  taken  into  account  that  Ins  seniors  were,  by  their  own  admis- 

wealth  m  one  important  respect.  Ihe  man  who  buys  a  opportunity  of  reporting 

Stolen  watch  does  not  as  a  rule  acquire  a  right  to  it ;  tor  jjim,  it  'must  bo  admitted  that  his  behaviour,  from 
nemo  dat  quod  non  luibet.  When  the  true  owner  turns  the  strict  point  of  view  of  military  discipline,  must 
up  he  may  reclaim  Lis  property.  Not  so  with  a  have  been  unimpeachable.  Unfortunately  both  for  Mr. 
sovereign ;  one  who  innocently  takes  for  value  a  stolen  Stacpoole  and  for  the  public  service,  it  is  not  enough 
sovereign  may  hold  it  against  all  comers.  Now  that  an  officer  should  do  his^  duty.  He  must  also  bear 
cheques — like  their  predecessors,  goldsmiths’  notes —  in  mind  that  the  mess-room  is  a  club,  and  that  he  must  at 

Yk  largely  the  place  of  money,  and  they  have  ^n 

placed  in  the  same  exceptional  category.  It  is  not  long  poole  either  neglected,  or  else  was  incompetent  to  properly 
ago  since  the  law  on  this  subject  was  fully  cleared  up ;  and  According  to  his  own  account  it  was  esteemed  an  insult 

in  fact  only  a  few  months  ago  Lord  Coleridge  questioned  to  a  Scotch  regiment  that  Her  Majestj^  should  gazette  an 
its  complete  accuracy.  Mr.  Misa,  a  City  wine  merchant,  Irishman  to  a  conimisftion  in  it;  and  it  is  admitted  that 

was  in  the  habit  of  buying  of  the  too  famous  Lizardi  General  Douglas  told  him  that,  being  an  Irishman  iu  a  Scotch 

hills  drawn  hv  Lizardi.  Ou  February  11,  1873,  ilisa  regiment,  h«  ought  to  take  especial  heed  to  hie  ways.  If  thi» 
bought  of  Lizardi  four  drafts,  and  on  the  14th  Misa  "»  <*  -“ming,  it  was  kindly ;  if  meant  any  other 

paid  in  to  Lizardi  8  account  at  Glyn  s  a  cheque  for  the  hypothesis  is  not  the  most  correct.  The 

amount.  The  bills  turned  out  to  be  lorged.  Ihe  ^^ing  colonel  of  the  regiment  admitted  in  cross-examination 

Courts  held  that  Misa  must  pay  the  bankers  on  the  whole  months  he  had  never  spoken  a  word  to  Mr. 

cheque,  for  which  he  had  got  nothing  but  waste  paper.  Stacpoole,  except  when  obliged  to  do  so  in  the  course  of  his 
Lord  Coleridge  dissented.  The  case  struck  him  as  duties.  The  officers  of  a  regiment  take  their  cue  from  the 
one  so  hard  that  in  the  absence  of  decisive  authority  colonel,  and  it  may  be  token  for  granted  that  for  months 
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trwether  Mr.  Stacpoole  was  cut,  point  blank,  by  all  his  brother 
officers.  This  being  so,  it  is  a  little  hard  that  it  should  have 
been  preferred  as  a  charge  against  him  that  he  conspicuously 
absented  himself  from  mess.  Such  a  charge,  however,  was  made, 
recorded,  and  preferred  at  headquarters.  Anxious,  perhaps,  to 
meet  the  imputation  of  churlishness  thus  putuponhim,  Mr.Stac- 
poole  took  occasion  of  a  regatta  to  invite  a  couple  of  friends  to 
lunch.  For  this  he  was  officially  reported  as  having  introduced 
to  the  mess  “  cads  ”  and  “  bounders.”  That  his  friends  were, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  “  cads,”  none  of  his  brother  officers  were 
able  positively  to  affirm ;  but,  in  proof  of  the  position  that 
they  were  “  bounders,”  it  is  alleged  that  they  came  into  mess- 
room  in  flannel  boating-jackets.  A  flannel  boating-jacket  is  a 
very  fit  dress  for  a  gentleman  who  is  taking  an  active  part  in 
a  regatta,  and  it  is  a  little  hard  that  a  man  should  be  called  a 
“  bounder  ”  for  wea^-ing  so  usual  an  out-door  costume.  It  is 
clear,  however,  that  Mr.  Stacpoole  could  please  nobody. 
When  his  regiment  was  in  Canada  he  applied  for  leave  to 
return  to  England,  and  got  it  readily  enough ;  but  when  he 
applied,  while  still  in  England,  for  leave  to  go  through  a  course 
of  instruction  at  Ilythe,  the  necessary  permission  was  refused 
him  in  a  most  peremptory  and  uncourteous  manner.  A 
similar  application  to  be  allowed  to  volunteer  for  the  Asbantee 
war  was  met  with  equal  contumely.  It  is,  in  short,  clear 
that  bis  commanding  officers  were  resolved  to  drive  him,  not 
out  of  the  regiment  only,  but,  if  possible,  out  of  the  service. 
Whenever  an  affront  could  be  put  upon  him  it  was  done. 
When,  on  the  occasion  of  the  presentation  of  new  colours  to 
the  regiment,  it  was  his  duty,  as  senior  ensign,  to  receive  them 
from  the  hands  of  the  lady  by  whom  they  were  presented,  he 
was  told  of!' to  another  position,  and  a  junior  ensign  was  put 
in  his  place.  Those  of  the  officers  of  the  78th  who  were  ex¬ 
amined  as  to  this  fact,  **  cannot  recollect  ”  what  took  place, 
and  are  of  opinion  that  there  must  have  been  some  mistake 
in  the  matter.  There  was,  indeed,  a  good  deal  of  inability  to 
recollect  during  the  course  of  the  trial,  and  the  officers  of  the 
78th  can  hardly  be  congratulated  upon  their  memory.  There 
is,  it  is  true,  a  very  distinct  recollection  of  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Stacpoole  once  threw  some  stones,  and  damaged  the  surgeon’s 
hut.  This,  of  course,  being  done  by  an  Irishman  in  a  Scotch 
regiment,  was  a  dreadful  oflence.  It  amounted,  in  fact,  to  the 
fearful  sin  of  practical  joking ;  and  a  report  was  made  to  the 
Horse  Guards  about  it,  and  we  are  not  at  all  sure — for  we 
really  cannot  pretend  to  an  exact  knowledge  of  the  details  of 
this  miserable  story — that  Mr.  Stacpoole  was  not  put  under 
arref-t  and  court-martialed.  Practical  joking,  however, 
is  not  altogether  unknown  in  the  78th,  for  it  seems 
that  if  an  officer  in  that  distinguished  corps  is  not 
an  Irishman,  but  a  Scotchman,  he  may  get  artink  at  a 
public  ball,  and  offer  marriage  in  the  same  evening  to  two 
sisters  with  impunity ;  or  that — if  his  tastes  lead  him  that 
way— he  may  be  fined  20/.  for  beating  a  commercial  traveller 
to  within  an  inch  of  his  life.  Evidently  the  rule  in  the  78th 
was  that  ordinary  breache.s  of  discipline  went  for  nothing 
unless  they  were  committed  by  Mr.  Stacpoole ;  and,  indeed, 
one  of  the  stnior  officers  of  the  regiment  frankly  admitted 
that  he  had  positive  orders  to  keep  a  strict  eye  on  the  unlucky 
young  man,  and  to  report  him  at  once  for  any  breach  of  duty. 
“His  temper,”  this  witness  kindly  e.xplained  to  the  Court, 
“  was  not  exactly  congenial.”  Congeniality  is,  of  course,  a 
question  of  degree.  But  when  a  young  man,  against  whose 
conduct  as  an  officer  not  a  word  is  even  alleged,  finds  that  his 
colonel  does  not  speak  to  him  for  six  months ;  that  his  brother 
officers  cut  him  ;  that  when  he  absents  himself  from  mess  he  is 
reported  for  doing  so ;  and  that  when  he  presents  himself  at  it 
with  his  fiiends  he  is  accused  of  forcing  “bounders”  upon 
the  c«)n«pany  of  his  brother  officers,  a  certain  reason^le 
allowance  may  perhaps  be  made  for  him. 

All  these  lesser  annoyances,  how’ever,  failed,  and  it  yet 
remained,  at  any  cost,  to  get  Mr.  Stacpoole  out  of  the  regiment 
which  his  presence  disgraced.  The  fli^st  attempt  was  an  inge¬ 
nious  one.  The  colonel  told  the  young  man  tnat  his  father, 
Dr.  (Stacpoole,  had  positively  promised  that  he  should  exchange. 
Mr.  iStHcp(X)le,  very  warmly  and  very  properly,  replied  that 
he  was  sure  his  fatlier  had  given  no  promise  of  the  sort.  By 
an  ingenuity  worthy  only  of  a  pettifogging  attorney,  an  effort 
w’as  made  to  construe  this  outburst  of  honest  indignation  into 
an  act  of  mutiny.  The  scheme,  happily,  failed ;  but  before 
loug  Mr.  Stacpoole’s  fate  overtook  him.  He  was  out  late 
one  night  at  Nairn,  and  on  his  way  back  to  quarters  fell  in 
with  a  Roman  Catholic  priest.  He  and  the  priest  had  some 
whiskey  and  water  together,  and— it  is  to  be  presumed 
— got  talking  together  about  the  Pope.  Anyhow,  it  is 
certain  that  there  was  something  very  like  a  free  fight, 
and  that  Mr.  Stacpoole  got  a  black  eye.  Now  it  is, 
for  perfectly  intelligible  reasons,  very  undesirable  that 
an  officer  in  one  of  Her  Majesty’s  regiments  should 
^  known  to  have  taken  a  beating  from  anybody;  and  although 
it  was  very  doubtful  on  the  real  facts  of  the  case  whether  it 
was  Mr.  Stacpoole  who  beat  the  priest,  or  the  priest  who  beat 


Mr.  Stacpoole,  or  whether  indeed  anybody  was  beaten  at  all, 
it  yet  is  certain  that  this  miserable  little  fracas  was  magnified 
into  a  great  matter,  and  that  the  wretched  young  officer  had 
in  conse(]^uence  to  send  in  his  papers.  Wherein  precisely  his 
offence  differs  from  that  of  his  brother  officer,  who  thrashed  a 
bagman  and  was  fined  20/.,  we  confess  ourselves  unable  to 
determine. 

Such  are  the  main  facts  of  the  Stacpoole  case,  and  we  are, 
we  frankly  own,  unable  to  understand  the  finding  of  the  jury. 
On  the  very  worst  assumption  of  which  the  story  is  capable 
it  would  seem  that  the  78th  is  a  regiment  of  high-bred 
Scotch  gentlemen,  and  that  they  were  pleased  to  consider  Mr. 
Stacpoole  an  underbred  Irish  “  bounder,”  and  to  regard  it  as 
his  fault  that  he  had  been  gazetted  to  a  corps  which 
in  all  probability  he  never  wished  to  join.  Such  con¬ 
duct  is  no  doubt  to  a  certain  extent  capable  of 
excuse,  and  Sir  Alexander  Cockbum  did  all  that  he 
could  to  persuade  the  jury  that  it  was  commendable,  and 
prompted  by  a  proper  zeal  for  Her  Majesty’s  service.  This 
view  the  jurors  were  pleased  to  take,  and  it  is  perhaps  only 
natural  that  they  should  have  done  so.  Without  disputing 
their  verdict,  it  is  sufficient  to  observe  that  the  Stacpoole  case 
once  again  demonstrates  the  old  saying  that  a  crack  regiment 
is,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a  club.  Mr.  Stacpoole  was,  no 
doubt,  a  good  officer.  But  be  was  also  an  Irishman  and  a 
“  bounder,”  and  it  was  consequently  a  gross  piece  of  imperti¬ 
nence  on  his  part  to  thrust  himself  into  the  mess  of  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  Scotch  corps.  We  have  abolished  purchase  no 
doubt,  save  in  so  far  as  it  has  been  restored  by  a  side  wind. 
But  if  we  fancy  that  the  army  is  an  open  profession,  we  have 
the  example  of  the  gallant  78tb,  and  the  sage  comments  of 
Sir  Alexander  Cockburn  to  put  us  right.  The  78th  is  as 
loyal  a  regiment  as  any  in  the  service  ;  but  when  Her  Majesty, 
by  her  military  advisers,  wns  guilty  of  the  indiscretion  of 
gazetting  an  Irish  “  bounder  ”  to  its  mess,  the  world  was  soon 
given  to  understand  that  such  an  outrage  was  altogether 
intolerable.  One  does  not  of  course  look  for  considerate  or 
finely-drawn  feeling  in  a  regimental  mess.  The  officers  of 
the  78th  have  acted  as  might  have  been  expected  of  them. 
They  disliked  Mr.  Stacpoole,  and  they  took  the  best  and 
shortest  means  in  their  power  to  get  rid  of  him.  The  melan¬ 
choly  part  of  the  matter  is  that  an  English  jury  should 
approve  of  such  conduct,  and  that  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of 
England  should  direct  them  to  do  so. 


BAYNE  ON  WHITMAN. 

Some  ten  years  ago,  when  Oxford  was  a  very  different  place 
from  what  it  is  now,  there  was,  at  a  College  which  we  need  not 
name,  an  election  to  a  vacant  Fellowship  which  excited  at  the 
time  no  little  interest  in  University  circles.  As  to  the  man 
who  ought  to  have  been  elected  there  was  no  manner  of 
doubt ;  indeed,  that  he  stood  facile  princeps  on  the  result  of 
the  examination  was  not  denied.  All  that  was  urged  against 
him — and  in  those  days  the  objection  was  a  very  serious  one — 
was  that  he  was  suspected  of  being  an  infidel,  and  the  result 
of  this  suspicion  was  to  split  the  electorate  into  two  equally 
divided  camps.  Ultimately,  it  was  found  that  the  casting 
vote  practically  lay  with  the  senior  Fellow,  an  old  gentleman 
of  Liberal  opinions  and  Conservative  politics,  who  approved  of 
an  Established  Church  and  disliked  parsons,  and  who,  in  a 
vague  and  general  kind  of  way,  held  that  no  man  under  fifty 
had  a  right  to  entertain  any  opinions  on  his  own  account. 
While  this  sage  was  hesitating  into  which  scale  to  cast  hU 
influence,  an  adroit  clerical  Fellow  pointed  out  to  him  a  passage 
in  the  Latin  es.oay  of  the  obnoxious  candidate,  in  which 
appeared  the  unfortunate  words,  “  Oenesios  liber,  epicum  seu 

f)otiu8  Theogonicum  poema,  et  antiquis  Theogoniis  simil- 
imum.”  “  Poem  !  ”  cried  the  old  gentleman  in  his  wrath, 
Poem,  indeed !  ‘  In  the  beginning  God  created  the 

heavens  and  the  earth !  ’  If  that  isn’t  prose,  I  should  like 
to  know  what  is.”  In  a  somewhat  similar  spirit  of 
self-sufficient  and  ignorant  intolerance,  we  find  Mr.  Peter 
Bayne,  in  the  last  number  of  the  Contemporary  lievieiPy  launch¬ 
ing  out  .into  some  twenty  pages  of  wholesale  condemnation  of 
Walt  Whitman.  The  old  Oxford  Fellow,  of  whom  we  have 
told  the  story,  was  irritated  out  of  all  self-possession  at  being 
told  that  the  book  of  Genesis  was  a  poem.  He  had  read  it 
through  in  the  English  version,  and  had  found  it  written  in 
very  choice  prose.  In  much  the  same  way  Mr.  Peter  Bayne, 
having  been  told  that  Walt  Whitman  is  a  poet,  reads  the 
‘  Leaves  of  Grass  ’  conscientiously  through  from  cover  to 
cover,  and  con  find  nothing  in  it  but  prose.  Byron  tells  us  of 
a  gentleman  who  “  saw  with  his  own  eyes  the  moon  was 
round ;  was  also  certain  that  the  earth  was  square,  because 
he’d  travelled  fifty  miles,  and  found  no  proof  that  it  was  cir¬ 
cular  anywhere.”  Mr.  Peter  Bayne  has,  in  much  the  same 
pedagogic  spirit,  travelled  his  fifty  miles  over  Walt  Whit¬ 
man’s  writings,  and  has  felt  it  his  duty  to  “  suspend  more 
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congeniaj  work  that  he  might  the  better  “pen  a  little  were  totally  dUtinct.  We  may  of  course  be  wrong  in  this, 
amnterblast  to  literary  extraTimance  and  affectation.”  Mr.  But,  if  we  are  right,  Mr.  Bayne  holding  forth  upon  the  moral 
Baj^e  18,  we  believe,  a  poet  himself,  and  once  wrote  a  somewhat  defects  of  <  Leaves  of  Grass  ’  is  like  nothing  so  much  as  Mrs. 
Twnderous  drama  in  which,  with  an  almost  Mtonishinriy  prosaic  Hannah  More  astray  in  a  gallery  of  genuine  Roman  anUques. 
literalness,  e  put  upon  a  single  phrase  in  ^nptural  history  an  He  does  not  seem  to  understand  that  sympathy  with  a  work 
interpretation  of  his  own  in  virtue  of  which  he  took  it  utou  of  art  need  not  necessarily  imply  an  assertion  of  its  abso- 
himself  to  needlessly  Mperse  the  character  of  Jezebel.  The  lute  perfection.  Both  Mr.  Swinburne  and  Mr.  Rossetti, 
total  of  imagination  which  this  blunder  betraved  is,  we  to  say  nothing  of  lower  luminaries  in  the  critical  sky,  are 
ne^  hardly  point  out,  the  key  to  Mr.  Bayne’s  inability  to  see  probably  quite  as  sensitive  to  Whitman’s  defects  as  is  Mr. 
or  find  anything  in  Whitnian  that  is  not  notoriously  bad.”  I’eter  Bayne  himself.  We  should  very  much  like  to  know 
.Nor  IS  it  with  vN  hitman  alone  that  he  is  wroth.  His  “  holy  Mr.  Peter  Bayne’s  opinion  upon  Skelton,  which,  indeed. 


anger  and  pious  ^ef”  is  impartially  extended  to  Whitman’s 
admirers.  ^  **  If  his  English  critics  had  contented  themselves 
with  discriminating  between  what  is  passably  good  and  what 
is  insufferably  bad  in  his  work,  commending  the  former  and 
condemning  the  latter,  not  a  word  would  have  been  written 
by  me  on  the  subject.”  Mr.  Rossetti  has  evidently  more  to 
answer  for  than  he  expected. 

Mr.  Bayne  is  of  opinion  that  the  ‘  Leaves  of  Grass  ’ 
under  which  designation  Whitman  includes  all  his  poems  are 
imlike  anything  else  that  has  passed  among  men  as  poetry. 
They  are  neither  in  rhyme  nor  in  any  measure  known  os 
blank  verse,  and  they  are  emitted  in  spurts  or  gushes  of  un¬ 
equal  length,  which  can  only  by  courtesy  be  called  lines.” 
There  is  something  really  humorous  in  this  naive  confesnon 
of  Mr,  Bayne’s  critical  creed.  Poetry,  he  opines,  must  rhyme, 
and  in  default  of  rhyme  the  lines  must  all  be  of  equal 
length.  Whitman  is  not  Pindar;  but  if  he  were  he  would 
still  fall  short  of  Mr.  Bayne’s  canons.  Besides,  Mr.  Bayne 
finds  Whitman  indecent,  and  it  is  another  of  his  canons  that 
poetry  must  always  serve  a  moral  purpose.  Until  Mr.  Bayne 
had  read  the  *  Leaves  of  Grass  ’  for  himself,  he  did  not  know 
that  such  wickedness  could  be  deliberately  enunciated  in  print. 


I  eter  Bayne  himself.  We  should  very  much  like  to  know 
Mr.  Peter  ^  Bayne’s  opinion  upon  Skelton,  which,  indeed, 
would  be  interesting  from  more  points  of  view  than  one. 
Rabelais  he^  would,  beyond  all  question,  put  down  as  a  coarse, 
vulgar  old  sinner.  It  is  indeed  difficult,  with  a  grave  counte¬ 
nance,  to  contemplate  such  a  possibility  as  an  article  in  the 
Contemporary  Review  by  Mr.  Peter  Bayne  on  “  Rabelais  and 
his  Translators.”  Mr.  Bayne  does  not  see  that  it  is  Whitman’s 
very  faults  that  make  him  and  his  works  so  keen  an  object  of 
interest.  When  we  come  across  ‘Leaves  of  Grass’  we  do 
not,  as  Mr.  Bayne  with  his  eternal  air  of  superiority  blandly 
assumes,  at  once  assert  that  the  thing  is  better  than  anything 
else  that  has  ever  been  written,  or  even  that  it  is  good.  We 
simply  feel  that  it  is  unlike  anything  else  that  we  have  ever 
seen  before  ;  that  it  is  not  without  certain  merits  of  its  own, 
which  on  the  whole  can  well  claim  to  be  set  off  against  its 
defects ;  and  that  whatever  be  the  final  verdict,  it  is  a  duty 
not  to  pa^  a  hasty  j  udgment  upon  a  thing  so  entirely  new. 
Of  all  this  mere  A  B  C  of  criticism  Mr.  Peter  Bayne  is  as  pro¬ 
foundly  ignorant  as  if  he  were  Mr.  Hain  Friswell  himself. 
To  his  mind.  Whitman  Is  a  man  whose  lines  are  of  unequal 
length  and  devoid  of  rhyme,  and  whose  opinions 
are  occasionally  improper.  He  takes,  in  short,  much  such  a 
view  of  ‘  Leaves  of  Grass  ’  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Society  for 


As  merely  lesser  grievances  he  finds  Whitman  rugged  and  un-  the  Suppression  of  Vice  would  take  of  the  Elgin  marbles, 
musical,  and  detects  in  him  a  straining  after  effect  This  is.  It  is  melancholy  to  know  that  criticism  of  this  kind  is  still 
in  effect,  all  that  Mr.  Bayne  has  to  tell  us,  and  it  is  little  possible,  and  that  even  the  educated  London  world  has  not 
short  of  marvellous  that  he  should  have  found  words  in  which  yet  shaken  off  the  infiuence  of  Clapham.  It  is  not,  of  course, 
to  spread  such  commonplaces  over  twenty  pages  of  the  Con-  m  any  way  surprising  that  Mr.  Bayne  should  faiWo  uader- 
tempormy  Revieio.  Padding,  of  course,  goes  a  long  way.  It  stand  Whitman.  Whitman  himself  apparently  anticipated 
is,  for  instance,  gratifying,  Apropos  of  ‘Leaves  of  Grass,’  to  the  possibility  of  such  a  critic  as  Mr.  Bayne.  ‘ Drum  Taps,’ 
.have  Mr.  Bayne’s  opinion  of  Ilomer.  “  Homer,”  he  assures  at  any  rate,  contain  the  following  lines : — 

US,  “is  never  gross.  He  has  a  vehement  sympathy  with  all  j  x  l  x. 

natural  joys,  and  iere  is  no  monastic  coldness  in  his  dc-  D|  you  jsh  dulcet  rhymes  from  me  ?  f  ♦/MinrlArafunfl  ? 

toription  of  the  embraces  of  Jupiter  and  Juno,  or  of  the  you  find  what  I  «ng  erewh.l.  »  hard  to  folio*  to  uuderatond  ? 

•  .ail  u  J  e  TTi  oai«  ..  v,  va  j  sinffing  erowhile  fof  vou  to  follow,  to  understand — 

ivory  bed  of  Ulysses ;  but  he  is  the  gentleman  always,  less  j  ° 

than  the  gentleman  never ;  and  his  heroes,  though  they  may  _what  to  such  as  you,  anyhow,  such  a  poet  as  I  ?-therefore  leave 

kill  mutton,  never  infringe  that  first  law  of  good  manners  my  works, 

which  we  have  heard  Dr.  Dowden  define.  Had  Whitman  And  go  lull  yourself  with  what  you  can  understand; 
ventured  upon  the  hundredth  part  of  his  grossness  m  the  For  I  lull  nobody— and  you  will  never  understand  me. 
camp  of  the  Greeks,  he  would  have  been  cudgelled  more  cor- 

dially  than  Thersites.”  Had  not  Mr.  Bayne  boldly  put  his  All  that  is  really  sad  ip  the  matter  is  that  dnvel  of  this  kind 
own  name  to  his  own  English,  we  should  certainly  have  should  be  taken  for  criticism,  and  actually  bo  given  to  the 
Ascribed  these  marvellous  sentences  to  Mr.  Hain  Friswell.  world  between  the  same  ffy-aheets  as  Mr.  Gladstone  s 
Of  the  “ivory”  bed  of  Ulysses  no  one  but  Mr.  Bayne  *  Hymnus  Responsorius.’  The  only  consolation  of  which  the 
ever  yet  heard,  and  of  the  story  of  Ares  and  Aphrodite  admits  is  that,  to  Whitman  himself,  all  things  are  yory 

he  has  evidently  never  heard  at  all.  As  for  the  pro-  much  alike,  and  that  there  is  but  little  difference,  when  all  is 
found  remark  that  Homer  is  always  “  a  gentleman,^  it  '’aid  and  done,  between  Mr.  Bayne’s  Enghsh  prose  and  Mr. 
simply  shows  the  writer’s  astonishing  ignorance  of  the  Gladstone  s  Latin  verse. 

very  first  rules  of  criticism.  To  approve  of  Homer  as  “  a  _ _ _  _  _  ' 

gentleman  ”  is  much  the  same  thing  as  to  object  to  him  that  ' 

his  lines  do  not  rhyme,  as  they  do  in  Pope,  and  ought  to  do 

in  the  original  Greek.  Were  Mr.  Bayne  ever  to  venture  upon  tJIN  JJilli  v/Ij. 

A  criticism  of  the  Sapphic  fragments,  he  would,  in  all  proba-  ^ 

bility,  remark  that  Sappho’s  emotions  are  not  as  “  lady-like  ” 

as  they  ought  to  be,  and  that  her  verse  wants  not  only  rhyme,  REPLY  TO  A  THREATENIXO  LETTER. 

but  also  “proportion,  grace,  and  order.’’  Indeed,  that  we  maj;  Sir,— A  threatening  letter  has  been  addressed  to  me,  with 

do  full  justice  to  Mr.  Bayne,  “  proportion,  grace,  and  order  post-mark  “  Ragusa,  December  6.”  It  contains  the  sketch 

are,  to  his  mind,  the  three  essentials  of  true  noetiy  If  R*8ijeleton :  of  a  grave-stone,  with  the  word  ^^Absolutorium  ” 

oi  these  he  finds  in  ‘Leaves  of  Grass  omy  fhe  itch  of  gggjjj  1,0  infernal  appliances;  and  so  forth. 

hugeness,”  of  which  he  profoundly  remarks  that  it  has  much  there  is  written  “  1874-75  ;  Ragusa.” 

more  frequently  aped  than  evidenced  the  strength  of  genius.  Considering  the  place  from  which  this  intimidation  is  at- 


COERESPONDENCE. 


REPLY 


THREATENIXO  LETTER. 


Sir, — A  threatening  letter  has  been  addressed  to  me,  with 
the  post-mark  “  Ragusa,  December  6.”  It  contains  the  sketch 
of  a  skeleton ;  of  a  grave-stone,  with  the  word  **Absolutortum  ” 
on  it;  of  what  seem  to  be  infernal  appliances;  and  so  forth. 
Beneath  there  is  written  : — “  1874-75  ;  Ragusa.” 

Considering  the  place  from  which  this  intimidation  is  at¬ 
tempted,  I  think  I  must  have  given  offence^  somewhere  by 


Mr.  Bayne’s  essay,  or,  to  use  his  own  words,  his  counter-  t0nipted,  I  think  I  must  have  given  offence  somewhere  by 
blast,”  involves  three  assuuiptions.  No  one  ever  yet,  to  our  oppogjn-  Muscovite  Panslavism,  and  by  remaining  faithful  to 
Knowledge,  has  said  that  W  hitman  wrf  e  in  rhyme,  or  that  which,  in  the  interest  of  European  security  and  culture, 

_ _ A.  _ 1 _ A,  _ _  /-kV*  Ka  WTOO  O  ^  «f.  w  ^  •  •a  •a 


he  always  wrote  what  was  worth  reading,  or  that  he  was  a 
great  moral  teacher.  Si  parva  licet  componere  viagnis,  the 
attack  of  Mr.  Peter  Bayne  on  Whitman  is  very  like  the 
onslaught  which  the  Edinburgh  Review  made  on  ‘  Wilhelm- 
Meister  ’ — or,  rather,  would  perhaM  be  like  it,  if  Mr.  Bayne 
would  only  learn  to  write  decent  English  instead  of  his  own 
affected  jargon.  Mr.  Peter  Bayne  is  not  altogether  unlike 
Another  and  more  famous  Peter,  of  whom  we  have  read  that — 

His  eyes  turned  up,  his  mouth  turned  down, 

His  accent  caught  a  nasal  twang. 

He  oiled  his  hair.  There  might  be  heard 

The  grace  of  God  in  every  word 
Which  Peter  said  or  sang^ 

We,  for  our  part  —  possibly  it  was  our  own  ignorance  — 
had  always  imagined  that  the  spheres  of  art  and  morality 


views  which,  m  the  interest  ot  JiiUropean  security  ana  cuicure, 
I  have  always  held — views  favourable  to  Hungarian  integrity 
and  self-government,  as  well  as  to  the  reconstruction  of  a 
barrier  against  Autocratic  aggression  before  the  solution  of  the 
Eastern  Question  can  be  safelv  undertaken.  These  views  I 
shall  continue  to  support  in  public.  Though  it  is  not  so  long 
ago  since  a  sudden  attack  was  made  upon  me,  the  effects  of 
which  I  felt  for  months,  I  hold  this  threat  of  muMer  in  utter 
contempt.  No  violence,  or  menace  of  danger,  will  ever  make 
me  swerve  from  my  opinions. 

To  the  author  or  authors  of  the  letter  I  would  say  that 
they  had  better  improve  their  artistic  faculties.  As  a  drawing, 
their  bloodthirstv  sketch  lacks  effectiveness. 

I  would  feel  obliged  for  the  insertion  of  these  lines. 

1  am.  Sir,  &c., 

December  15.  Karl  Blind. 
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DAME  POESY’S  WAYS  OF  [LOVE: 

BEING  AS  A  PREFACE  TO  ALL  MT  VF^'SE. 

Dame  Poesy — there  are  on  whom  she  showers 
The  largess  of  her  love  with  liberal  hand, 

Who  in  her  arrassed  presence-chamber  stand 
Crowned  with  her  gilts  of  fadeless  song  for  flowers. 

And  there  are  those  again  whom  she  devours 
With  fiery  blinding  kisses — as  a  brand 
Burning,  a  cloud  love-lurid  o’er  the  lands 
Hashing  forth  passion  fierce  as  pain. 

But  ours, 

Ours  is  a  love,  if  so  perchance  it  be 
That  I  have  place  at  all  within  her  heart. 

Other  than  these,  and  humbler  for  my  part, 

Who  am  content  when  there  has  fallen  on  me 
In  life’s  dull  champaign,  for  a  little  while, 

The  flitting  April  favour  of  her  smile. 

Frank  T.  Marzials, 


tion  of  dead  contests.  Unpleasant  reminiscences  may 
possibly  abound  in  Kildare,  Coleraine,  and  Cocker- 
mouth  ;  bitter  electioneering  contests  leave  stings 
which  often  retain  their  venom  for  years.  After  a 
death  like  Lord  Mayo’s,  and  condolences  such  as  his 
family  received  from  men  of  all  parties,  nothing  could 
have  been  less  wise  than  to  re-open  any  old  sores.  If, 
however,  Professor  Hunter  had  wished  to  know  what  a 
vast  store  of  suggestive  material  for  a  “  Life  of  Lord 
Mayo  ”  during  the  twenty  years  preceding  the  appoint¬ 
ment  as  Viceroy  exists  in  domains  beyond  the  reach  of 
bitterness,  electioneering  or  otherwise,  he  need  only 
have  taken  a  railway  ticket  to  Carlisle  or  Penrith,  and 
spent  two  or  three  days  at  hotels  in  the  district  between 
either  and  Cockermouth.  The  electors  of  the  last- 
named  borough  knew  Lord  Mayo  as  he  was,  perhaps 
better  than  he  was  known  in  either  Kildare  or  Coleraine, 
because  in  Cockermouth  he  was  cut  ofiT  from  all  old 
associations,  and  compelled  in  some  measure  to  vindi¬ 
cate  the  choice  of  his  friends.  The  Conservatives  there 
identified  themselves  with  his  success  as  Viceroy,  and 
few  of  the  most  extreme  Radicals  grudged  him  the 
honours  he  afterwards  won,  or  the  tributes  paid  to  his 
memory.  Of  Cockermouth,  however.  Professor  Hunter 
has  hardly  anything  to  tell,  though  he  has  a  good 
deal  to  say  about  lines  of  ancestry,  collateral 
branches,  intermarriages,  and  like  subjects,  till 
finally  the  succession  was  fixed,  and  the  young  noble¬ 
man,  with  whose  after-life  we  are  more  [immediately 
concerned,  became  a  somewhat  important  though  not  a 
wealthy  personage.  His  maiden  speech — the  speech 
probably  that  led  to  the  oflfer  of  Chief  Secretaryship 
for  Ireland — was  beyond  question  a  careful  and  well- 
arranged  detail  of  facts,  but,  while  acknowledging  this, 
we  are  bound  to  add  that  Lord  Mayo  never  was  an 
eflfective  public  speaker ;  never,  indeed,  rose  to  any  de¬ 
finable  rank  as  a  speaker  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  on  the  hustings  he  was  far  below  the*  level  of 
several  men  whom  Cockermouth  had  known  and 
listened  to  as  candidates  for  borough  or  county. 
Twenty-five  or  twenty-six  years  before  Lord  Mayo  ap¬ 
pealed  to  the  electors  of  the  borough.  Sir  James  Graliam 
had  made  that  for  a  time  notable  s[>eech  to  the  county 
electors  about  the  “  blue-eyed  maiden  of  Cumberland,” 
whose  hand  he  was  determined  to  win  for  the  Liberals 
from  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  two  counties,  and  every¬ 
one  knows  that  Cockermouth  some  years  later  had  the 
privilege  of  listening  to  “  a  very  superior  person”  in  Mr. 
Horsman.  Compared  with  the  speeches  of  such  men 
Lord  Mayo  (Lord  Naas  then)  was  a  tyro  in  speech. 

But  there  was  something  in  him  that  won  men’s 
sympathies  somehow.  If  people  saw  no  reason  to  bow 


THE  CRY  OF  THE  SONS  OF  THE  SOIL, 

We  call  and  we  cry  for  light. 

Light  for  ourselves  and  our  sons : 

Heartsick  we  reach  to  the  bright 
Hope  that  our  weak  efibrt  shuns. 

Ye  tell  us,  ye  tell  us,  ye  see ; 

Ye  can  see  your  own  good,  we  know  ; 

Help  us — we  faint — help  f  that  we 
After  may  help  ourselves  so. 

We  rise  and  we  toil  and  we  sleep, 

Dig,  and  we  reap  not  the  fruit ; 

And  our  wives,  they  work  and  they  weep : 

Ye  know  it — ye  know,  and  are  mute. 

Slavery,  sorrow  and  toil, 

Poverty,  squalor  and  pain — 

*'  Such  the  lot  of  the  sons  of  the  soil : 

But  it  shall  not — we  swear  it — remain. 

Brutish  we  are — ’tis  your  deed — 

But  brutish  we  will  not  be ; 

We  are  men,  and  we  will  to  be  freed ; 

Knowledge  will  come  to  the  free. 

November  30,  1875.  G.[E.  B. 
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tliftt  tli6ir  &l)iliti6s  hsid  b66n  And  were  noderrsited  where 
only  known  by  public  reputation.  When  the  storm  con¬ 
sequent  on  the  appointment  as  Viceroy  was  at  its 
height,  Lord  Mayo’s  friends  could  only  see  in  the  out¬ 
burst  an  exhibition  of  party  rancour,  while  his  opponents 
^perhaps  in  the  main  with  equal  honesty)  saw  only 
“  another  job.”  The  opponents  were  right  too  in  one  of 
the  most  essential  particulars  known  in  public  life  in  view 
of  a  high  appointment— the  generally  all-important  fact 
that  a  man  shall  first  have  inspired  confidence  in  some 
less  prominent  position.  Tried  by  this  test  Lord  Mayo 
seemed  one  of  the  last  men  who  could  have  been  named 
for  such  a  post  as  the  Governor-Generalship  of  India. 
Against  O’Connell,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  he  would 
have  been  as  a  child  against  a  giant.  He  lacked  the 
magnet  of  the  wetdth  and  the  widespread  family  con¬ 
nections  that  steadied  the  late  Lord  Derby  in  many  a  diffi¬ 
culty,  though  it  was  afterwards  shown  that  Lord  Mayo 
had  a  certain  magnet  of  character  which  drew  to  him  men 
whom  wealth  would  not  have  attracted.  He  exhibited 
none  of  the  high  gifts  which  made  both  wealth  and 
family  connections  to  bow  to  Canning  and  to  Peel. 
Despite  the  facts  that  he  was  heir  to  an  earldom,  that  he 
had  married  the  daughter  of  Lord  Leconfield  (and  so 
had  become  one  of  a  select  “set”),  that  he  was  a 
favourite  among  fashionable  people,  and  had  a  some¬ 
what  majestic  presence  for  those  indispensable  country 
gentlemen  who  have  keen  eyes  for  such  qualities,  his 
spurs  had  to  be  won  by  characteristics  anything  but 
generally  recognised  in  party  appointments.  Happily 
for  him  certain  qualities  that  he  did  possess  were  such 
as  the  House  of  Commons  can  most  easily  see.  He  was 
known  as  a  worker,  as  a  man  altogether  unpretentious, 
as  one  who  could  be  strong  without  violence,  and  who 
under  the  name  of  Tory  had  some  strangely  Liberal 
leanings.  He  was  one  of  those  men,  not  by  any  means 
too  common,  but  common  enough  to  redeem  much  of 
an  opposite  quality,  who  remind  one  that  it  is  possible 
for  a  so-called  Tory  to  possess  a  spirit  of  the  finest 
Catholicity,  as  it  is  possible  for  a  so-called  Liberal  to 
possess  a  spirit  narrow  and  uncharitable  in  the  extreme. 
Lord  Mayo  never  was  uncharitable.  He  would  have 
been  one  of  the  last  men  in  the  world  to  ask,  before 
giving  a  shilling  to  a  poor  man  in  distress,  whether  the 
poor  man  was  “  of  the  household  of  faith  ” — that  hateful 
principle  of  a  harsh  Sectarianism.  He  had  sympathies 
for  men  as  men,  not  as  sectarians  or  partizans,  and  the 
House  of  Commons  having  somehow,  on  the  Liberal  as 
well  as  the  Tory  side,  come  to  a  perception  more  or  less 
clear  of  these  facts,  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Government  was, 
on  its  part,  able  to  come  to  the  wise  decision  to  give 
the  new  Viceroy  a  fair  trial.  Ho  vindicated  that 
decision,  as  he  had  vindicated  other  decisions,  unex¬ 
pectedly,  but  fully. 

India,  at  the  time  Lord  Mayo  assumed  the  Viceroy- 
ship,  had  some  peculiar  relations  to  missionary  societies 
ana  religious  bodies  in  England.  Half  a  century  prior 
to  the  Mutiny,  and  indeed  from  a  much  earlier  period,  the 
spirit  of  the  regal  Company  had  been  to  interfere  as  little 
as  possible  with  native  faiths,  and  to  discourage  religious 
fervour  on  the  part  of  men  sent  out  in  the  Company’s 
service.  The  natural  reaction  to  this  was  certain  to 
have  come  sooner  or  later,  and  it  came  long  before  the 
Mutiny,  but  most  markedly  then,  in  connection  with 
such  lives  as  those  of  Sir  Henry  Lawrence  and  Sir 
Henry  Havelock.  Two  things,  however,  were  apparent 
to  all  clear  observers.  It  was  certain  that  religious  zeal 
could  be  simulated,  and  it  was  equally  certain  that  many 
men  equally  as  God-fearing  as  those  who  prayed  in 
public,  and  who  never  missed  “  the  sacrament  of  the 
Lord’s  Supper,”  shrunk  from  any  such  exhibition  of  the 
deepest  feeling  in  their  being.  We  intend  nothing  dis¬ 
respectful  to  Lord  Lawrence  when  we  say  that  the 
change  from  his  Viceroyal^  to  that  of  Lord  Mayo  was 
in  this  respect  healthy.  Not  that  Lord  Lawrence  in¬ 
tentionally  made  religious  views  and  ^observance  the 
passport  to  his  favour.  W^e  do  not  think  he  ^did,  but 
there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  the  impression  in  India 
was  that  there  was  no  surer  path  to,  that  favour.  That 
was  almost  as  dangerous  as  if  the  impression  had  been 


well  founded.  Here  Lord  Mavo  was  altogether  different. 
He  came  with  a  fresh  new  life,  as  young  really  as  a 
boy’s,  in  place  of  the  hero  who  retired.  Far  be  it 
from  us  again  to  say  a  word  in  disparagement  of  Lord 
Lawrence  as  an  administrator.  We  could  very  heartily 
say  many  of  quite  a  difierent  kind  if  the  viceroyalty 
preceding  Lord  Mayo’s  was  in  question.  The  change, 
however,  from  that  rule  to  Lord  Mayo’s  in  the  one 
vital  particular  to  which  we  have  referred,  was  marked 
enougn  for  observation,  and  apart  altogether  from  the 
character  and  great  deeds  of  I^rd  Lawrence,  the  com¬ 
parison  never  will  put  Lord  Mayo  to  shame.  Ho 
went  to  Government  House,  Calcutta,  with  the  high 
spirit  of  a  boy,  with  a  great  charity  for  peculiarities  of 
character,  for  austerities  of  creed,  for  the  bitterness 
of  party.  On  his  own  part  he  never  was  bitter  or 
austere.  If  the  leading  men  in  the  Civil  Service  or 
the  army  thought  at  first  that  they  were  about  to  be 
put  in  possession  of  a  puppet  they  were  very  soon  un- 
deceiv^.  The  man  who  had  no  bitterness  in  all  his 
character  could  be  extraordinarily  firm.  They  found 
also  that  not  only  had  he  no  theories  of  his  own  to 
which  facts  must  give  way,  but  that  ho  would  not 
allow  any  such  theories  to  be  put  forward  by  others. 
With  Lord  Mayo’s  Indian  policy  we  must  deaf  another 
week.  That  such  a  man,  looking  to  his  earlier  experience, 
should  have  been  so  generally  accepted  as  representing  any 
poli(7^  whatever  is  curious,  but  the  fact  is  indisputable. 
It  was  not  the  mere  circumstances  of  his  death  that 
caused  people  to  look  more  closely  into  his  character 
and  acts.  Long  before  that  a  conviction  had  gradually 
been  forming  itself  in  the  public  mind  that  the  Viceroy’s 
friends  had,  prior  to  the  appointment,  known  him  better 
than  the  public  had  supposed.  If  the  tragic  event  at 
the  Andamans  gave  the  conviction  more  force  and  point, 
as  it  did,  the  fact  was  there  previously,  and  was  grow- 
ing  both  in  England  and  in  India.  It  is  of  vital  im¬ 
portance  that  the  exact  nature  of  this  conviction  should 
be  understood.  To  follow  Professor  Hunter  too  im¬ 
plicitly  would  to  our  view  be  not  only  an  error  but  a 
source  of  public  danger.  In  some  respects  his  eulogy 
must  be  deemed  misplaced.  In  other  respects  we  thi^ 
he  might  have  gone  farther  and  still  not  have  exceeded 
the  truth.  The  general  interest  is  in  seeing  Lord  Mayo 
as  he  was,  as  a  man,  and  above  all  to  have  a  right  con¬ 
ception  of  the  position  he  is  likely  to  take  as  a  ruler  of 
India.  Professor  Hunter  attempts  too  much  when  ho 
endeavours  to  gloss  over  that  almost  fatal  “  levelling- 
up  ”  speech  which  the  leader  of  the  party  disowned. 
For  some  months  after  the  speech  was  made  the  attempt 
to  gloss  it  over  might  have  been  useful,  but  it  certainly 
never  was  effectual.  Who  cares  when  the  summing-up 
of  such  a  life  is  in  question  to  attach  any  im¬ 
portance  to  the  fact  that  an  error  was  made  or 
a  folly  committed  in  early,  or  even  in  later  days  ? 
When  a  distinguished  man  seeks  to  buy  up  some  crude 
book  written  in  youth,  or  to  explain  that  he  was  ill  or 
tired  when  he  did  so-and-so,  what  cares  the  world  for 
his  labour  for  self-vindication  ?  The  world  makes  no 
allowance  for  illness,  for  anything  but  good  work  done. 
To  say  that  the  work  would  have  been  good  but  for 
this  or  that,  is  to  say  simply  that  it  was  not  good.  Men 
who  make  few  errors  are  often  men  who,  in  error  or 
otherwise,  are  of  little  account.  Mr.  Disraeli  has  made 
more  blunders  than  most  men,  and  he  blunders  still 
almost  as  markedly  as  when  he  coquetted  with  O’Con¬ 
nell  as  a  preliminary  to  throwing  himself  into  the  arms 
of  the  Tories.  No  name  in  English  history  is  more 
significant  as  an  assurance  that  a  man  may  live  down 
all  errors  if  he  will  only  be  modest  enough  to  see  that 
the  world  has  something  more  to  do  than  remember 
all  that  he  did,  and  if  he  will  be  brave  enough  to  let 
people  who  delight  in  raking  up  mud  rake  away.  Lord 
Mayo,  as  an  author,  would  soon  have  been  consigned  to 
oblivion.  As  a  politician,  bis  name,  ten  years  after  his 
death,  apart  from  accident,  would  have  been  very 
little  known.  As  Viceroy  of  India,  his  name  will  be 
known  long  and  deservedly.  He  had  little  power  for 
placing  what  he  did  in  the  best  light.  He  had  great 
power  of  doing,  very  considerable  power  of  endurance, 
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a  remarkable  faculty,  considering  his  earlier  associa¬ 
tions,  for  bending  all  lesser  things  to  the  one  end  on 
which  he  had  set  his  life — an  honourable  and  honoured 
Viceroy  ship.  How  far  he  succeeded  in  making  a  great 
Viceroyship  is  another  question.  Let  us  say  that  if, 
from  circumstances,  to  some  of  which  we  have  referred, 
and  to  others  of  which  we  shall  refer  later,  this  is  not  a 
great  biography,  it  has  the  merit  of  giving  a  good  view 
of  many  questions  of  Indian  administration,  and  we 
have  no  doubt  it  will  bo  accepted  as  throwing  light  on 
such  questions. 


MISS  ROSSETTI’S  POEMS. 

Goblin  Market^  The  lYmce'a  Progreas,  and  other  Poems.  By 

Christ  IDA  G.  Kossetti.  With  Four  Designs,  by  D.  O.  Rossetti. 

New  Edition.  London  :  Macmillan  and  Co. 

Who  is  there  that,  walking  alone  in  some  high  wood, 
baa  not  started  with  pleasure  at  finding,  deeply  em¬ 
bowered  in  grasses  and  large  water-leaves,  the  cool  well¬ 
head  of  some  distant  stream.  Here  the  lilies  cluster  ; 
here  the  freshest  airs  are  blowing;  [here  the  aerial 
shadows  of  the  trees  seem  most  mysterious,  the  inner 
sounds  of  living  things  most  musical.  Around  this 
silent  throbbing  heart,  this  quivering  mirror  of  soft 
boughs  and  sky,  the  common  sights  and  sounds  of 
nature  seem  to  wear  a  mood  more  tender  and  more  in¬ 
tense  than  elsewhere.  To  such  a  well-spring  we  would 
liken  the  rare  genius  of  Miss  Rossetti ;  delicate,  and  yet 
strong,  circumscribed  but  fathomless,  small  in  scope  but 
perfect  within  its  own  limits,  the  gift  of  this  poet  seems 
m  comparison  with  the  sea-like  or  river-like  genius  of 
her  most  eminent  contemporaries  to  resemble  nothing 
so  much  as  a  well  of  water  apart  among  the  woods. 
Of  the  positive  value  of  her  best  writing  there  is  not, 
so  far  as  we  are  aware,  any  difference  of  critical 
opinion  amon^  competent  judges.  Among  the  many 
gifted  and  amiable  women  now  living  who  write  more 
or  less  elegant,  intellectual,  or  sensitive  verses,  there 
is  not  one  other  of  whom  it  is  possible  to  say,  as  must 
be  said  of  her,  that  certain  of  her  poems  will 
bold  an  honoured  place  in  men’s  thoughts  while 
the  English  literature  exists.  This  high  honour 
may  await  the  poems,  or  some  of  the  poems, 
of  the  poetesses  her  coevals,  but  of  no  work  of  any  one 
of  them  can  it  be  predicted,  in  words  of  the  same  con¬ 
fident  assurance  as  we  all  should  unite  in  using  with 
regard  to  Miss  Rossetti’s  “  Dream-land  ”  or  her  “  Echo.” 
It  is  natural  to  compare  her  with  the  one  other  poetess 
of  the  first  rank  wnich  England  has  possessed,  Eliza¬ 
beth  Browning,  but  it  is  this  accidental  analogy  alone 
which  unites  their  names.  Beyond  the  tie  of  sex,  there 
is  hardly  any  link  between  them.  The  one  was  eager 
for  objective  successes,  full  of  rhetorical  ardour,  wide 
dramatic  sympathy,  and  irrepressible  vivacity  of  intel¬ 
lect  ;  the  other  is  subdued,  restrained,  withdrawn, 
rippling  over  with  faultless  music  in  a  low  key,  intro¬ 
spective,  melancholy,  pensive.  In  Mrs.  Browning  the 
fiery,  almost  volcanic  torrent  of  thought  rent  and 
scarred  the  inadequate  channel  of  the  form ;  in  Miss 
Rossetti  the  intense  thread  of  imagination  flows  onwards 
in  the  close  control  of  a  most  artistic  style.  The  two 
poets  are  as  nearly  allied  to  one  another  as  Dryden  to 
Gray,  as  Byron  to  Coleridge.  In  the  isolation  of  the 
bving  poetess  it  is  perhaps  to  Coleridge,  more  than  to 
any  other  writer,  to  whom  we  must  look  for  a  kindred 
genius.  Her  occasional  assimilation  of  style  to  that  of 
her  brother,  her  rarer  adoption  of  Tennysonian  man¬ 
nerisms,  are  accidental  and  exterior ;  but  the  resem¬ 
blance  to  Coleridge  is  more  essential.  There  is  in  them 
both  the  same  struggle  between  a  direct  didactic  purpose 
and  a  purely  romantic  inspiration,  the  same  tendency  to 
darken  poetic  thought  with  pietistic  or  transcendental 
transpo^,  the  same  keen  observation  of  external 
nature,  the  same  occasional  gift  of  unsurpassed  melody. 
With  special  regard  to  this  last  quality,  it  appears  to  us 
that  there  arc  and  have  been  singers  amongst  ns  whose 
fulness  of  voice,  whose  range  of  notes,  whose  sonorous¬ 
ness  of  organ  far  exceeded  these  two ;  but  that  in 
subtlety  and  magic  of  music  there  have  been  none  that 


have  surpassed  Coleridge  and  Christina  Rossetti  at 
their  highest. 

It  would  be  a  pleasant  task  to  dwell  at  length  on 
those  poems,  “  touched  as  with  the  fire  and  bath^  as  in 
the  light  of  sunbeams  ”  (to  quote  the  eloquent  tribute  of 
one  of  the  greatest  of  critics),  which  have  ^ready,  in  three 
thin  volumes,  been  given  to  the  world  by  Miss  !^ssetti ; 
to  analyse  “  Goblin  Market,”  analogous  in  phantasy  to 
the  “Ancient  Mariner;”  to  examine  “The  Prince’s  Pro¬ 
gress,”  that  admirable  little  parable-epic  which  takes  in 
her  repertory  the  place  of  “  Christabel ;  ”  to  parallel 
“  Kubla  Khan  ”  with  the  mysterious  and  unearthly  pas¬ 
sion  of  her  “  Convent  Threshold  ;  ”  but  these,  and  her 
strong  sonnets  and  fragrant  snatches  of  song,  are  well 
known  already  to  all  lovers  of  poetry.  The  new  volume 
before  us  calls  us  from  the  task  of  general  criticism  to  a 
more  particular  scrutiny  of  its  contents.  It  offers  more 
that  is  novel  than  its  too  modest  title-page  would  give 
us  reason  to  hope,  but  it  will  require  a  careful  and 
rather  tedious  study  to  separate  what  is  old  from  what 
is  new.  The  poems  contained  in  the  volumes  published 
respectively  in  1862  and  1866,  have  been  shuffled  up, 
and  arranged  with  or  without  respect  to  their  subject  in 
a  wholly  new  order.  Here  and  there  a  new  piece  is 
introduced,  but  no  word  or  sign  is  granted  us  to  point 
out  the  fresh  insertions,  and  it  is  only  after  a  laborious 
collation  of  the  index  with  those  of  the  two  earlier 
volumes  that  we  are  able  to  detect  with  certainty  what 
has  not  appeared  before.  The  gain  is  more  con¬ 
siderable  than  we  were  at  first  inclined  to  believe. 
The  edition  of  1875  contains  no  less  than  forty  poems 
not  to  be  found  in  its  predecessors.  We  proceed  to 
notice  these  acquisitions  in  detail. 

The  most  important  of  the  new  poems  are  nine  sonnets 
of  marvellous  firmness  and  strength  of  outline.  The 
authoress  has  before  now  written  a  few  sonnets  of 
peculiar  beauty,  the  splendid  little  poem  called  “A 
Triad  ”  being  perhaps  the  best  of  them,  but  she  has  not 
excelled  and  scarcely  equalled  the  finest  of  these  new 
ones.  “  From  Sunset  to  Star-rise  ”  is  the  moan  of  a 
woman,  self-separated  from  all  communion  with  the 
world,  across  whose  life  the  winds  blow  mocking  ghosts 
of  her  past  hopes  and  pleasures.  “  Once  for^All  ”  is 
less  easy  to  understand  ;  a  woman  walking  in  a  spring 
garden  turns  aside  with  perverse  purpose  to  the  one 
shaded  nook  where  winter  and  the  frosts  are  still, 
choosing  disappointment  rather  than  love.  The  three 
sonnets  entitled  “  They  desire  a  better  Country  ”  have  a 
loftier  purpose  and  move  to  a  statelier  music.  A  woman, 
still  young  and  surrounded  by  the  fair  things  of  the 
world,  will  have  none  of  them,  remembering  her  one 
love  now  dead,  and  listening  to  his  voice  from  heaven, 
calling  perpetually  “  Follow  me  here,  rise  up  and  follow 
here.”  Her  soul,  with  a  fiery  persistence,  gazes  into 
the  future  till  at  last  the  dimness  divides  and  the 
golden  walls  of  heaven  shine  through  and  she  sees  the 
lost  lover  whose  voice  has  drawn  her  upwards.  Tech¬ 
nically  perfect,  these  three  sonnets  thrill  with  strange 
fervour  and  glow  with  mystical  light;  there  are  not 
many  poems  of  their  class  in  the  language  that  surpass 
them.  “  On  the  Wing  ”  is  the  cry  of  a  broken  heart 
and  an  outraged  life ;  ”  “  Love  Lies  Bleeding  ”  translates 
into  gentler  language  a  less  poignant  anguish ;  “  Autumn 
Violets  ”  enshrines  the  tender  diffidence  of  a  spirit  for 
whom  life  has  been  a  disappointment.  From  these  sad 
melodies  we  turn  with  pleasure  to  a  sonnet  written  in  a 
more  genial  mood. 

VENUS’S  LOOKING-GLASS. 

I  marked  where  lovely  Venus  and  her  court 
With  song  and  dance  and  merry  laugh  went  by ; 
Weightless,  their  wingless  feet  seemed  made  to  fly. 

Bound  from  Uie  ground  and  in  mid  air  to  sport. 

Left  far  behind  I  heard  the  dolphins  snort, 

Tracking  their  goddess  with  a  wistful  eye, 

Around  whose  head  white  doves  rose,  wheeling  high 
Or  low,  and  cooed  after  their  tender  sort. 

All  this  I  saw  in  spring.  Through  summer  heat 
I  saw  the  lovely  Queen  of  Lore  no  more. 

But  when  flushed  autumn  through  the  woodlands  went, 

I  spied  sweet  Venus  walk  amid  the  wheat : 

Whom  seeing,  every  harvester  gave  o’er 

His  toil,  and  laughed  and  hoped  and  was  content. 
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There  was  never  written  anything  more  graciously 
neo>Pagan  than  this  little  masterpiece.  The  best  of 
Bonsard*s  sonnets  do  not  excel  it  in  radiance  and 
warmth. 

The  other  new  lyrics  are  not  on  the  same  level  of 
excellence.  Some  of  them  display  a  rare  perfection  ; 
others  fail  through  being  efforts  in  fields  foreign  to  the 
anthoress’s  genius.  The  long  piece  entitled  “The 
Lowest  Room,”  for  instance,  begins  with  some  origin¬ 
ality  and  spirit,  but  becomes  at  last  a  bad  imitation  of 
Miss  Ingelow.  This  is  the  worst  case,  but  failure  with 
Miss  Rossetti  always  means  complete  failure.  Either 
her  poem  is  clear,  round,  and  faultless,  like  a  dew-drop, 
or  it  is  a  shapeless  passage  of  fallen  thoughts.  Of  the 
new  poems  of  sentiment,  “A  Smile  and  a  Sigh  ”  is  one 
of  the  very  best ; — 

A  smile  because  the  nights  are  short ! 

And  every  morning  brings  such  pleasure 
Of  sweet  love-making,  harmless  sport ; 

Love  that  makes  and  finds  its  treasure 
Love,  treasure  without  measure. 

A  sigh  because  the  days.are  long ! 

Long,  long  these  days  that  pass  in  sighing ; 

A  burden  saddens  every  song ; 

While  time  lags  that  should  be  flying, 

We  live  who  would  be  dying. 

“  Somewhere  or  Other  ”  expresses  the  conviction  of  a 
lonely  heart  that  somewhere  in  the  universe  a  kindred 
soul  must  be  waiting  and  yearning,  in  some  eventual 
avatar  to  be  revealea  and  to  make  answer.  “  A  Bride 
Song  ”  is  unwontedly  sunny  and  gay  ;  “  Confluents  ” 
'filled  with  the  music  of  sobbing  water  by  a  hopeless 
regret ;  while  “  Twilight  Night  ”  is  cheered  in  its 
sohtude  by  the  cherish^  hope  of  reunion.  Some  of  the 
other  lyrics  are  no  more  than  dirges.  Of  these  sad 
el^es  of  love  dead  and  buried  out  of  sight,  “  Dead 
Hope  ”  seems  to  us  the  simplest  and  most  passionately 
sweet.  “  Amor  Mundi  ”  is  a  magnificent  protest  against 
the  easy  wanton  virtue  that  glides  softly  down  to  hell 
in  the  arms  of  a  specious  vice.  The  two  go  singing 
along  the  flowery  valley,  with  love-locks  blowing  and 
fdl  things  sunny  and  delightful  around  them,  but  a 
change  comes  at  last: — 

**  Oh !  what  is  that  glides  quickly  where  velvet  flowers  grow  thickly. 

Their  scent  comes  rich  and  sickly ? ”  “A  scaled  and  hood^ 
worm.” 

**  Oh !  what’s  that  in  the  hollow,  so  pale  I  quake  to  follow  ?  ” 

*'  Oh !  that's  a  thin  dead  body  that  waits  the  eternal  term.” 

”  Turn  again,  oh,  my  sweetest, — turn  again,  false  and  fleetest. 

This  beaten  way  thou  beatest,  I  fear  is  hell’s  own  track  I  ” 

^‘Nay,  too  steep  for  hill-mounting;  nay,  too  late  for  cost-counting, 

T^  downhill  path  is  easy,  but  there’s  no  turning  back.” 

The  additional  devotional  pieces  in  this  edition  have 
the  same  characteristics  as  those  with  which  we  are 
already  familiar ;  a  spirit  of  extreme  self-abnegation,  a 
constant  stimulation  of  the  sluggish  heart  to  further 
devotion  to  God,  a  passion  longing  to  be  exhaled,  con¬ 
sumed,  evaporated  by  the  flame  of  the  visible  deity,  and 
a  style  founded  somewhat  too  closely  on  that  of  the 
divine  poets  of  the  seventeenth  century — Herbert, 
Vaughan,  and  their  disciples.  To  this  criticism  we 
must  make  an  exception  in  the  case  of  “  By  the  Waters 
of  Babylon,”  an  ambitious  poem  in  terza  rima. 

_  E.  W.  G. 

SIR  JOHN  RENNIE. 

Autdbwgra'pKy  of  Sir  John  Bennie,  F.R.8.,  Past  President  of  the 
Institution  of  Civil  Engineers.  London :  £.  and  F.  Spon. 

This  work  contains  the  eventful  life  of  a  great  and 
good  man.  An  autobiography  is  probably  the  most 
graphic  and  satisfactory  way  in  which  the  picture  of  a 
Kfe  can  be  recorded.  To  write  a  g^ood  autobiography  is 
not  an  easy  task ;  the  many  failures  show  that  success 
is  not  gpven  to  everyone  who  makes  the  attempt.  Com¬ 
paratively  few  have  the  requisite  art  and  soundness  of 
judgment  to  select  and  discriminate  between  what  is 
only  interesting  to  themselves  and  that  which  the 
general  public  will  care  to  know.  The  ‘  Autobiography 
of  Sir  John  Rennie  *  was  written  late  in  life,  and  entirely 
from  memory.  For  more  than  half  a  century  he  occu¬ 
pied  a  distinguished  position  before  the  country,  and 


deservedly  was  considered  one  of  the  foremost  civil 
engineers  of  his  generation.  When  such  a  man  writes 
his  own  life,  we  naturally  expect  that  it  will  contain 
something  of  real  value  ;  we  venture  to  say  that  in  this 
instance  the  reader  will  not  be  disappointed.  Although 
the  volume  throughout  contains  a  finely-spun  thread  of 
engineering  science,  still  that  is  not  the  distinguishing 
characteristic  of  the  work  ;  it  rather  comprises  the 
history  of  his  professional  career,  cleverly  interwoven 
with  a  rich  store  of  miscellaneous  reminiscences,  dating 
from  the  commencement  of  the  century  and  brought  up 
to  the  present  time.  Rennie  was  gifted  with  a  highly 
cultivated  mind,  and  had  a  geniiu  sympathy  for  man¬ 
kind  in  general,  and  invariably  manifests  a  kind,  hearty, 
generous  feeling  for  all  ranks  and  conditions  of  men 
with  whom  he  came  in  contact.  More  especially  is  this 
trait  shown  with  regard  to  his  subordinates,  and  to  all 
with  whom  he  was  associated  in  conducting  an  extensive 
engineering  business  throughout  an  active  life.  The 
volume  1)esides  contains  a  considerable  amount  of 
original  information ;  the  greater  number  of  the  many 
remarkable  circumstances  that  are  referred  to  came 
under  his  own  observation,  and  in  the  numerous  ro¬ 
mantic  incidents  that  occur  he  was  the  chief  actor. 
These  all  give  a  life  and  freshness  to  the  narrative  which 
cannot  fail  to  interest  a  wide  circle  of  readers.  The 
strictly  professional  men,  who  care  chiefly  for  the  tech- 
nolo^  of  the  engineer,  and  who  would  prefer  to  have 
an  enlarged  account  of  the  great  works  upon  which  the 
author  was  engaged — many  of  those  works  being  of  a 
gigantic  nature  and  surrounded  with  difficulty,  all  the 
more  that  they  were  executed  during  the  dawning  of 
the  most  eventful  period  in  the  history  of  apjnied 
science — may  feel  a  shade  of  disappointment.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  omission  of  correspondence  and  official 
reports  from  the  narrative,  giving  just  sufficient  detail 
to  make  the  subject  easily  understood,  and  eliminating 
the  dry  bones  of  engineering,  renders  the  work  all  the 
more  valuable  for  popular  raiding. 

There  are  few  who  delight  in  books  that  will  not 
derive  pleasure  from  this  simple  story,  containing  an 
ever  recurring  train  of  stirring  events  in  the  life  of  a 
true  man.  Rennie,  in  his  extensive  travels,  visited 
some  of  the  more  interesting  parts  of  the  world,  and 
had  the  rare  opportunity  oi  meeting  with  celebrated 
men  in  all  ranks  of  society,  which  his  discerning  power 
of  observation  turns  to  good  account ;  his  keen  eye 
noting  the  salient  features  both  of  men  and  character, 
as  well  as  the  surrounding  circumstances  in  relation  to 
Art  or  nature.  On  reading  the  narrative  the  desire  is 
frequently  felt  for  more  of  the  conversation  of  some  of 
the  more  noted  celebrities,  and  a  regret  that  the  work 
does  not  extend  into  a  second  volume. 

English  literature  is  comparativelv  barren  in  regard 
to  the  successive  links  of  the  chain  oy  which  our  engi¬ 
neers  of  the  present  have  derived  their  mechanic 
inspiration  from  the  master  men  of  the  past;  the 
engineering  lineage  is  mostly  limited  to  a  few  genera¬ 
tions.  The  Rennie  family,  although  lon^  celebrated,  is 
not,  when  considered  by  itself,  an  exception  to  the  rule, 
but  in  their  case  it  is  the  more  interesting  because  we 
can  trace  back  the  engineering  pedigree  to  the  days  of 
Charles  II.,  to  the  time  when  that  patriotic  man, 
Fletcher  of  Saltoun,  resolved  to  introduce  the  improved 
implements  of  the  Dutch  into  the  husbandry  of  his 
country.  At  that  time  there  flourished  in  the  Lothians 
an  engineering  family  of  the  name  of  Meikle,  who  for 
several  generations  were  renowned  in  Scotland  both  as 
founders  and  millwrights.  They  were  the  men  who 
introduced  iron-founding  into  the  northern  part  of  the 
island  ;  they  were  the  first  who  substituted  iron-toothed 
wheel-gearing  for  wood,  and,  still  more,  that  invaluable 
instrument,  the  thrashing  machine,  was  invented  by 
Andrew  Meikle,  the  apprentice-master  of  John  Rennie 
the  elder,  the  original  founder  of  the  London  engi¬ 
neering  firm,  and  the  father  of  Sir  John  Rennie,  whose 
name  stands  at  the  head  of  this  notice.  The  elder  John 
Rennie  was  an  engineer  as  if  “  to  the  manner  born ;  ” 
with  a  natural  aptitude,  fostered  bva  practical  mechanical 
training  under  Andrew  Meikle,  and  enlightened  by  a  course 
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of  scientific  instruction  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 
under  Robison  and  Black,  whose  prelections  fell  upon  a 
fertile  soil,  John  Bennie  soon  became  wiser  than  all  his 
teachers  in  those  particular  branches  for  which  the 
Meikles  were  so  celebrated.  As  Rennie’s  father’s  house 
stood  upon  the  side  of  the  high  road  from  Edinburgh 
to  Lonaon,  it  was  only  natural  for  our  young  engineer, 
like  many  another  enterprising  Scotchman,  to  find  his 
wa^  to  the  Metropolis,  where  he  soon  rose  to  the  highest 
eminence  both  as  a  mechanical  and  as  a  civil  engineer, 
and  at  the  last  was  honoured  with  a  public  funeral  in 
the  cathedral  of  St.  Paul’s. 

Sir  John  Rennie,  the  younger  son,  was  born  at  27  Stam¬ 
ford  Street,  Blackfriars,  London,  on  August  30,  1794. 
An  elder  brother  of  Sir  John,  the  late  Mr.  George 
Rennie  (who  was  also  held  in  the  highest  estimation), 
devoted  himself  chiefly  to  the  mechanical  department 
of  the  firm,  which  is  still  carried  on  by  his  sons  at 
the  original  establishment  of  their  grandfather.  Sir 
John  il^nnie  was  more  particularly  brought  up  to  the 
civil  engineering  branch ;  he  thus  entered  upon  his  pro- 
fessionid  career  under  the  most  favourable  auspices,  the 
larger  portion  of  his  father’s  connection  falling  into  his 
lap. 

The  preliminary  education  which  Sir  John  Rennie 
receivea  was  not  the  most  suitable.  At  that  time  Greek 
and  Latin  were  supposed  to  be  of  more  importance  than 
physical  science.  He  was  first  sent  to  a  school  at  Isle- 
worth,  near  London,  kept  by  a  Dr.  Greenlaw,  and  there 
had  for  his  schoolfellow  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley,  of  whom 
he  gives  some  interesting  recollections. 

His  figure  was  of  the  middle  size,  although  slight,  but  well  made. 
His  head  was  well  proportioned,  and  covered  with  a  profusion  of 
brown  locks ;  his  features  regular  but  rather  small ;  his  eyes  hazel, 
restless  and  brilliant;  his  complexion  was  fair  and  transparent ; 
and  his  countenance  rather  effeminate  but  exceedingly  animated. 
The  least  circumstance  that  thwarted  him  produced  the  most  violent 
paroxysms  of  rage ;  and  when  irritated  by  other  boys,  which  they, 
knowing  his  infirmity,  frequently  did  by  way  of  teasing  him,  he 
would  take  up  anything,  or  even  any  little  boy  near  him,  to  throw 
at  his  tormentors.  His  imagination  was  always  roving  upon  some¬ 
thing  romantic  and  extraordinary,  such  as  spirits,  fairies,  fighting, 
volcanoes,  &c.,  and  he  not  unfrequently  'astonished  bis  school¬ 
fellows  by  blowing  up  the  boundary-palings  of  the  playground  with 
gunpowder ;  also  the  lid  of  bis  desk  in  the  middle  of  school-time,  to 
the  great  surprise  of  Dr.  Greenlaw  himself  and  the  whole  school 
.  .  .  Yet  with  all  this,  when  treated  with  kindness,  he  was  very 

amiable,  noble,  high-spirited,  and  generous. 

Rennie,  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  bad  acquired  some 
knowledge  both  of  Greek  and  Latin,  but  of  arithmetic 
he  bad  onlv  got  as  far  as  vulgar  fractions.  He  was 
then  transplanted  to  the  rather  famous  school  of  Dr. 
Burney,  at  Greenwich,  where  he  madi;  considerable  pro¬ 
gress  in  classics,  but  in  scarcely  anything  else.  He 
mentions  that  the  treatment  of  the  boys  at  Greenwich 
was  not  satisfactory,  and  was  very  glad  to  leave  the 
school,  which  he  did  at  the  age  of  fifteen.  At  the  time 
when  Rennie  left  school,  in  1809,  nothing  but  war  and 
fighting  was  either  thought  or  spoken  of.  Like  Alex¬ 
ander  von  Humboldt  and  many  others,  who  have 
afterwards  distinguished  themselves  in  other  branches, 
Rennie  evinced  a  strong  inclination  to  join  the  army, 
but  that  desire  was  fortunately  thwarted  by  the  better 
sense  of  his  father,  who  had  determined  him  for  en¬ 
gineering.  The  important  question  was  now  raised 
whether  he  should  be  sent  to  one  of  the  Universities  to 
complete  his  education,  or  should  bo  placed  under 
private  masters,  accompanied  with  workshop  train¬ 
ing.  The  latter  was  resolved  upon,  and  young 
Rennie  was  at  once  set  to  work  in  the  fac¬ 
tory,  under  his  father’s  guidance.  From  past 
experience,  his  father  wisely  considered,  and  “  always 
said,  that  theoretical  and  practical  mechanics  were  the 
true  foundations  of  all  civil  engineering.”  Accordingly 
he  went  through  the  usual  routine  of  the  workshop  and 
drawing-office.  In  those  days  an  ounce  of  practice  was 
said  to  be  worth  a  pound  of  theory,  which  was  a  great 
mistake.  Correct  theory,  thoroughly  understock,  is 
invaluable.  The  practical  education  of  the  workshop, 
taken  by  itself,  does  not  bring  out  the  latent  powers  of  the 
young  engineer,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  larger, 
proportion  of  the  great  engineers  of  the  past  commenced 


life  with  a  scanty  education ;  Smeaton,  Telford,  Ark¬ 
wright,  Hargreaves,  George  Stephenson,  Fairbaim,  and 
many  others  that  can  be  named.  Still,  the  early  defi. 
ciency  in  theoretical  education  was  to  their  permanent 
disadvantage  in  several  respects,  and  was  only  partially 
overcome,  in  most  instances,  by  the  devoted  self-denial 
and  self-culture,  maintained  during  the  period  of  their 
apprenticeship,  and  often,  indeed,  through  life.  In  the 
case  of  Rennie,  although  made  to  work  eight  hours  a 
day  in  acquiring  the  practical  knowledge  of  design  and 
construction,  his 

evenings  were  devoted  to  the  acquisition  of  geometry,  algebra,  and 
trigonometry,  plane  and  spherical ;  also  astronomy  under  the  lata 
Astronomer  ^yal,  Mr.  Pond,  and  his  father-in-law.  Dr.  Bradley ; 
and  in  learning  French,  Italian  and  German. 

Another  element  was  still  required  to  complete  the 
course  of  training — namely,  acquiring  the  experience  of 
responsibility.  He  says  : — 

Having  obtained  a  tolerable  knowledge  of  the  rudiments  of  my 
profession,  both  theoretical  and  practick,  my  father  determined  to 
place  upon  my  shoulders  a  certain  degree  of  responsibility,  and  put 
me  under  the  direction  of  that  late  worthy  and  excellent  man,  Mr. 
James  Hollingsworth,  whom  my  father  had  appointed  to  be  Resident 
Engineer  of  the  Waterloo  Bridge,  which  was  men  building. 

The  question  of  technical  education  has  been  promi¬ 
nently  before  the  public  mind  during  the  past  few  years. 
Views  have  been  strenuously  put  forward,  recom¬ 
mending  that  the  professional  training  of  the  engineer 
should  be  confined  to  the  College  almost  entirely,  even 
to  the  matter  of  turning  and  planing  ;  it  will  be  a  pro¬ 


to  the  matter  of  turning  and 
found  mistake  if  such  a  system  should  ever  becomo 
general.  The  College  will  doubtless  develop  men 
with  more  theoretical  book-learning,  but  the  practical 
work-teaching  there  acquired  will  tend  to  stunt  the 
robust  engineering  character  by  which  our  nation  has 
hitherto  been  distinguished.  The  practical  teaching  of 
mechanical  work  in  the  College  will  do  harm  to  the 
mind,  and  convey  an  imperfect  notion  of  the  earnest 
vigour  that  is  essential  to  its  due  performance,  and  will 
foster  the  kid-glove  type  of  engineers,  of  which  there 
are  already  by  far  too  many,  more  especially  in  Ger¬ 
many,  and  the  ultimate  eflect  will  be  to  dry  up  the 
fountain  from  which  constructive  energy  and  practical 
invention  flows.  The  workshop  training  initiates  the 
student  into  the*]  minutice  of  the  properties  of  materiala 
and  things  and  their  relative  fitness,  which  can  only 
be  acquired  by  actual  doing  and  handling,  and  which 
also  enables  the  mind  of  the  student  to  appreciate  the 
theoretical  knowledge  of  the  collegiate  course  of  in¬ 
struction  ;  it  then  b^omes  a  reality  to  the  mind,  and 
renders  an  otherwise  dry  subject  most  deeply  interest* 
ing.  Besides,  the  collateral  system  prevents  men  from 
feeling  above  the  drudgery  of  their  daily  work,  which 
is  the  bane  to  all  true  greatness. 

When  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  Rennie  was  intrusted 
with  a  large  share  of  responsibility  in  the  buildings 
both  of  Waterloo  and  Southwark  Bridges,  of  course 
under  the  direction  of  his  father.  In  reading  this  part 
of  the  volume,  it  is  impossible  not  to  admire  the  never- 
failing  kindly  references  which  he  makes  in  regard  to 
his  leading  subordinates.  The  father’s  genius  for  the 
selection  of  men  was  almost  equal  to  that  of  the  first 
Napoleon  ;  he  had  the  rare  gift  of  discerning  undeveloped 
talent  in  young  men,  the  latent  qualities  that  are  ^st 
fitted  for  the  particular  work  to  be  carried  out,  either 
administrative  or  practical ;  in  this  respect  the  father 
was  superior  to  the  son.  Rennie’s  reminiscences  in 
connection  with  the  building  of  Southwark  Bridge  seem 
to  have  left  upon  his  mind  a  vivid  impression,  which 
continued  to  the  end  of  his  life,  the  lapse  of  time  onl^ 
serving  to  throw  a  halo  of  romance  around  every  inci¬ 
dent.  For  the  greater  stability  of  his  structure  certain 
stones  of  inordinate  dimensions  were  deemed  absolutely 
necessary.  The  contractors  urged  that  such  huge 
blocks  could  not  be  obtained  at  any  price.  He  therefore 
resolved  to  visit  Aberdeen.  On  arrival  he  found  that 
the  granite  quarries  in  the  vicinity  of  that  city  were  not 
laid  out  for  the  production  of  the  large  class  of  stones 
such  as  were  required,  but  he  was  more  successful  a 
few  miles  further  northward,  near  the  town  of  Peter- 
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head.  At  this  stage  another  difficulty  arose,  Vhich, 
considering  the  appliances  of  the  period,  would  have 
seemed  formidable  to  men  of  greater  experience.  How 
were  the  blocks  to  be  conveyed  from  the  quarry  and 
put  on  board  ship  for  conveyance  to  London  ?  Let  him 
tell  the  story  : — 

I  accordingly  selected,  by  way  of  experiment,  a  mass  of  solid 
rock  about  four  miles  to  the  south  of  Heterhead,  lying  within  a 
quuter  of  a  mile  of  the  sea  coast,  and  about  200  feet  above  the 
main  turnpike  road  to  Peterhead,  which  ran  along  the  sea-shore. 
The  block,  weighing  about  25  tons,  was  accordingly  marked  out,  and 
was  soon  detached  from  the  main  mass  of  rock  by  means  of  wedges, 
and  was  ten  feet  long  and  five  feet  square.  The  workmen  who 
executed  this  task  were  rewarded  with  ample  wages  and  a  good 
supply  of  whisky,  and  were  extremely  proud  of  their  achievement. 
Then  came  the  important  question  how  they  were  to  convey  it  to 
Peterhead.  To  get  it  to  the  turnpike  road  was  soon  accomplished 
by  means  of  a  wooden  inclined  tramway,  formed  of  stout  planks, 
moved  upon  wooden  rollers.  Good  wages  and  whisky  settled  this, 
and  the  workmen  considered  it  a  further  great  triumph  ;  but  still 
the  greater  difficulty  remained — how  to  get  this  vast  block  (as  it 
was  then  considered),  four  miles  to  Peterhead.  I  then  went  back 
to  Peterhead,  and  after  numerous  enquiries  and  as  many  failures 
and  objections  on  all  sides,  at  last  found  two  large  single  bogies. 
....  Everybody  worked  with  the  greatest  ardour  ana  goodwill 
....  to  whose  exertions  the  success  may  be  mainly  attributed. 
They  were  plenteously  regaled,  together  with  their  friends,  with  all 
the  good  things  which  Peterhead  afforded,  in  which  the  worthy  in¬ 
habitants  joined,  and  the  remainder  of  the  day  was  passed  in 
mutual  go<^will  and  festivity. 

Bennie  was  not  the  man  to  find  a  lion  in  his  path ; 
every  obstacle  in  snccession  was  overcome,  but  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  autobiography  for  the  details. 
One  of  his  leading  assistants  at  Southwark  Bridge,  who 
is  several  times  referred  to,  was  Mr.  Meston.  He  is 
briefly  characterised  as  “a  worthy  and  practical  man 
....  who  faithfully  discharged  his  duties.”  But  there 
are  many  still  living  who  would  gladly  have  learned  a 
little  ipore  regarding  Meston.  From  traditionary  anec¬ 
dotes  which  still  linger  in  his  native  village,  Woodside, 
Aberdeen,  where  he  was  brought  up  as  a  millwright, 
Meston  would  appear  to  have  been  a  man  of  great 
natural  energy,  with  a  good  head  for  large  practical 
operations.  Unfortunately  he  died  early.  Men  of 
the  type  of  Meston  or  of  Murdoch,  who  was  Watt’s 
great  assistant,  are  invaluable  in  the  carrying  out  of 
great  engineering  works,  but  are  too  often  forgotten  or 
passed  over  with  a  passing  notice,  the  greater  efifulgence 
of  the  chief  unfairly  darkening  the  lesser  light  of  the 
subordinate. 

While  at  Peterhead  Rennie  made  the  acquaintance  of 
the  county  member,  Mr  Ferguson,  of  Pitfour,  who  was 
an  intimate  friend  of  Pitt  and  a  noted  character  in  his 
day.  A  graphic  picture  is  drawn  of  the  unbounded 
hospitality  of  his  house ;  the  conviviality  and  hilarity 
that  prevailed  only  sixty  years  since  need  not  now  be 
regretted ;  he  states  that  after  dinner — 

The  guests  fell  off  their  chairs  and  took  their  nap  under  the 
table;  ....  it  was  late  in  the  morning  before  the  whole  of  the 
company  found  their  way  to  their  beds;  ....  in  fact,  Pitfour  was 
“  Liberty  Hall,”  and  was  open  to  all  comers,  the  only  limit  being 
the  amount  of  sleeping  accommodation. 

A  concise  and  deeply  interesting  account  is  given  of 
the  building  of  Waterloo  and  Southwark  Bridges ;  it  is 
written  with  such  remarkable  clearness  that  almost  any¬ 
one  may  understand  the  subject,  even  without  the  aid 
of  diagrams. 

After  the  completion  of  those  great  works,  Rennie,  by 
the  advice  of  his  father,  went  upon  a  long  tour  “  to 
study  what  had  been  done  in  ancient  and  modem  times 
both  in  architecture  and  engineering.”  The  extent  of 
his  observing  capacity  and  the  versatility  of  his  genius 
are  shown  by  the  intelligent  remarks  made  on  every¬ 
thing  that  ho  saw,  both  of  the  works  of  man  and 
nature,  as  well  as  of  the  beautiful  and  the  picturesque, 
in  the  various  lands  that  he  passed  through,  more 
especially  in  Italy,  Greece,  Asia  Minor,  and  Egypt. 
Writing  of  Constantinople,  he  mentions  that  at  that 
time  European  ideas  had  scarcely  penetrated  into 
Turkey  ;  that  “  the  Government  was  most  corrupt,  and 
the  whole  Turkish  population  sunk  in  indolence  and 
sensuality.”  The  whole  narrative  is  full  of  hairbreadth 
escapes  and  romantic  incidents,  besides  a  rich  store  of 


valuable  remarks  upon  defects  of  construction,  or  the 
evidences  of  skill  which  he  met  with,  and  interest  is 
excited  by  the  interviews  which  ho  had  with  many 
celebrated  men  and  eccentric  cbaractera  during  the 
journey. 

The  return  of  Rennie  to  England  was  much  saddened 
by  finding  his  father  in  very  bad  health,  who  died 
shortly  afterwards  on  October  4,  1821.  Aft-er  an 
absence  of  two  years  and  four  months  from  business,  to 
find  the  entire  responsibility  of  the  numerous  civil 
engineering  engagements  of  the  firm  to  be  thus  sud¬ 
denly  placed  upon  his  shoulders,  was  a  severe  ordeal. 
Rennie  was  equal  to  the  emergency ;  like  a  giant  re¬ 
freshed,  he  grappled  with  the  circumstances ;  the  whole 
ardour  and  earnestness  of  his  nature  came  forth  in  such 
a  hearty  manner  that  the  mere  recital  is  stimulating. 

Limited  space  precludes  the  insertion  of  extracts  in 
regard  to  the  various  undertakings  in  different  parts  of 
the  kingdom — altering  the  channel  of  the  Ouse,  Ramsgate 
Harbour,  the  Breakwater  at  Plymouth,  besides  works 
at  Chatham  and  Woolwich  Dockyards  and  elsewhere. 
Passing  over  this  busy  period,  we  arrive  at  the  building 
of  London  Bridge.  Bennie’s  father  had  previously 
convinced  the  Government  that  it  was  impossible  to 
maintain  the  stability  of  the  old  bridge ;  it  was  there¬ 
fore  determined  that  a  new  bridge  should  be  erected 
from  his  design. 

At  this  stage  certain  of  the  City  authorities  opposed, 
and  demanded  public  competition,  which  was  agreed 
to ;  several  designs  were  submitted,  that  by  Rennie  was 
the  only  one  that  met  all  the  conditions,  and  conse¬ 
quently  was  adopted.  It  was  upon  the  son,  however, 
that  the  honour  fell  of  having  to  erect  the  grand 
structure.  For  this  task  his  mind  was  fully  prepared 
from  the  experience  gathered  daring  the  erection  of 
Waterloo  and  Southwark  Bridges.  London  Bridge  and 
its  approaches  were  opened  in  1831  by  His  ^£ijesty 
William  IV.,  when  the  honour  of  knighthood  was  con¬ 
ferred  upon  Sir  John  Rennie,  but,  with  the  usual 
modesty  of  his  nature,  this  personal  matter  is  not  re¬ 
ferred  to  in  the  autobiography.  The  fame  of  London 
Bridge  as  a  structure  is  now  so  well  established  as  to 
place  it  beyond  criticism.  The  recent  proposal  to 
widen  this  bridge  by  means  of  overhanging  ironwork, 
will,  if  carried  out,  be  a  sad  disgrace.  Let  us  hope 
that  there  is  yet  sufficient  public  spirit  in  the  City  of 
London  to  prevent  such  an  act  of  Vandalism. 

The  chapter  that  refers  to  Rennie’s  connection  with 
the  introduction  of  the  railway  system  is  probably  the 
most  likely  to  engage  the  attention  of  professional 
readers  at  the  present  time.  Even  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  he  seems  to  have  acquired  a  clear  perception 
of  the  correct  course  to  be  kept  in  view  when  laying 
out  railways.  “The  shortest  route  between  the  two 
termini  ”  was  with  him  a  leading  principle,  and,  in¬ 
deed,  many  of  his  ideas  were  in  advance  of  the  period. 
Reference  is  made  to  the  extraordinary  mania  for  rail¬ 
ways  which  sprang  up  in  1844.  He  says : — 

The  demand  for  engineering  surveyors  and  assistants  was  very 
^at.  Engineering  was  considered  to  be  the  only  profession  where 
immense  wealth  and  fame  were  to  be  acquired,  and  consequently 
everybody  became  engineers.  It  was  not  the  question  whether  they 
were  educated  [for  it,  or  competent  to  undertake  it,  but  simply 
whether  any  person  chose  to  dub  himself  engineer  ;  hence  lawyers’ 
clerks,  surgeons’  apprentices,  merchants,  tradesmen,  officers  in  the 
army  and  navy,  private  gentlemen,  left  their  professions  and 
became  engineers.  The  consequence  was  that  innumerable  blunders 
were  made,  vast  sums  of  money  were  recklessly  expended,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  lines  were  thrown  out  of  Parliament  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  innumerable  errors  committed  in  them. 

The  Rennies  likewise  took  an  active  part  in  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  steam  into  the  ships  of  the  Royal  Navy, 
and  in  the  promotion  of  the  use  of  the  screw  propeller. 
Besides  numerous  professional  engagements  in  England, 

Sir  John  Rennie,  daring  the  middle  part  of  his  active 
life,  had  an  extensive  connection  with  railways  in 
Sweden  and  Portugal.  At  the  request  of  the  Portu¬ 
guese  Government  he  visited  that  country,  and  was 
engaged  in  laying  out  a  general  system  of  railways, 
which  fully  occupied  his  mind  for  several  years.  While 
so  engaged,  he  had  ample  opportunity  of  studying  the 
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conntiy,  and  he  forcibly  describes  how  much  has  been 
done  for  the  people  by  nature,  and  how  little  they  haye 
done  for  themselves  in  cultivating  the  soil,  making 
roads  or  harbours,  and  shows  that  they  cannot  become 
great  or  prosperous  without  the  means  of  conveyance 
for  men  and  commodities. 

When  at  the  age  of  seventy-two,  in  18G6,  Sir  John 
Hennie  retired  from  active  work.  Considering  it  a 
duty,  he  resolved  to  write  this  record  of  his  life,  giving 
the  “  failures  as  well  as  the  successes ;  detailing  the 
cause  of  both.”  The  work  concludes  with  many  stirring 
suggestions  for  young  engineers,  and  enters  clearly  into 
the  principles  which  bear  upon  the  education  of  the 
civil  engineer  who  is  ambitious  to  take  a  leading  part 
in  works  of  construction. 

The  IVagmentary  references  that  have  been  made  to 
this  valuable  autobiography  convey  but  an  imperfect 
notion  of  the  varied  contents  of  the  work,  or  of  the 
character  of  the  author,  as  shown  in  its  pages.  The 
amiability  and  innate  goodness  for  which  he  was  so 
distinguished  can  only  be  known  to  those  who  had  the 
privilege  of  personal  intercourse.  To  those  who  have 
not  met  the  author  in  his  lifetime,  the  genial  and  un¬ 
selfish  character  of  the  man  may  be  in  some  measure 
realised  by  the  expression  of  the  portrait  which  accom¬ 
panies  the  volume.  J.  A. 


DR.  ANDREW  FINDLATER  ON  LANGUAGE. 

Language.  By  Andrew  Findlater,  LL.D.  London  and  Edin* 
burgh:  W.  and  B.  Chambers.  1875. 

Tho  publication  of  a  manual  on  the  Science  of  Lan- 
gpiago  in  ”  Chambers’  Elementary  Series”  is  a  substantial 
proof  of  the  attention  which  the  ^bject  is  attracting. 
Professor  Max  Muller’s  eloquent  ancTraro  power  of 
felicitous  illustration  have  worked  wonders  in  kindling 
interest  in  a  study  which  used  to  be  regarded  as  dry 
and  abstruse ;  while  Professor  Whitney’s  less  fascinating 
but  more  spiid  treatises  are  gradually  winning  way  by 
force  of  their  superior  accuracy  and  sound  judgment. 
The  works  of  both  these  scholars,  however,  are  for¬ 
midable  in  bulk  and  price  compared  with  Dr.  Findlater’s 
manual  of  only  sixty-eight  pages ;  which,  as  it  possesses 
tho  merits  of  comprehensiveness  of  treatment  and  clear¬ 
ness  of  expression,  as  well  as  the  invaluable  virtue  of 
brevity,  ought  to  mark  a  fresh  epoch  in  the  spread  of 
linguistic  science. 

The  value  of  tho  English  language  in  affording 
illustrations  of  very  many  linguistic  phenomena  is  duly 
appreciated  by  Dr.  Findlater.  For  instance,  with  regard 
to  compound  words,  such  as  ”  house-top,”  ”  rail-road,” 
wo  read : — 

What  constitutes  a  perfect  compound  in  such  a  case  is  the  sinking 
of  the  accent  of  one  of  the  parts.  .  .  .  The  crow  is  a  black'  bird',  but 
not  a  black'bird.  When  a  compound  has  been  long  in  use  the 
hyphen  is  dropped,  and  phonetic  corruption  sets  in,  if  not  in  the 
spelling,  in  the  pronunciation.  In  ** forehead"  and  ‘‘shepherd"  it 
is  only  on  consideration  that  we  feel  the  two  parts  of  the  word  as 
distinct  The  sailor  familiar  only  with  “  bos’n  "  never  thought  of  a 
“boat"  or  a  “  swain"  in  connection  with  the  officer  so  called,  and 
would  not  know  what  was  meant  by  a  “  boat-swain  "  if  he  saw  it,  or 
heard  it  for  the  first  time. 

This  quotation  will  further  serve  to  illustrate  our  opinion 
that  this  manual  is  very  easy  reading,  notwithstanding 
its  necessary  compression.  It  opens  with  a  statement 
of  tho  sense  in  which  language  is  used  in  the  book — 
“  the  communication  of  our  thought  by  means  of  spoken 
signs.”  It  is  satisfactory  to  observe  concurrence  with 
Professor  Whitney’s  view  that  such  signs  are  arti¬ 
ficial,”  as  “  human  speech  is  the  result  of  a  kind  of 
tacit  convention  as  to  the  meanings  of  the  several  signs, 
so  that  they  are  intelligible  only  to  those  who  have 
learned  them.”  Eight  sections  on  the  nature,  name,  and 
rise  of  the  study  of  languages  with  a  view  to  comparison 
are  followed  by  a  concise  account  of  the  organs  of 
BTOech  and  the  mechanism  of  the  elementary  sounds. 
Under  tho  next  heading,  “  How  Language  Changes,” 
there  is  a  section  as  to  “Why  Language  Changes,” 
namely,  on  the  “  Cause  of  Phonetic  Decay,”  which  opens 
thus : — 


This  curtailing  of  language  has  for  its  cause  the  natural  tendency 
to  economise  exertion — laziness,  in  short.  We  instinctively  seek  to 
save  our  time  and  breath,  and  make  as  short  work  as  possible  with 
a  word,  provided  it  still  conveys  its  meaning  distinctly. 

“  Laziness  ”  here  appears  in  the  guise  of  a  virtue 
closely  akin  to  common  sense.  This  “  Lazy  Theory  ” 
is  held  by  Curtius  and  Cossen,  but  rightly  rejected  by 
most  philologers.  The  mere  fact  of  economy  of  exer¬ 
tion  resulting  from  many  phonetic  changes  does  not 
justify  us  in  assigning  laziness  as  the  motive,  since 
vigour,  inducing  hasty  and  by  consequence  careless 
utterance,  might  produce  the  observed  results ;  and, 
again,  since  many  changes  commonly  regarded  as 
weakenings  m^  be  the  result  of  unsuccessful  attempts 
at  imitation.  This  adhesion  to  an  extreme  form  of  a 
questionable  theory  does  prevent  the  sections  on  linguistic 
changes  from  constituting  an  interesting  and  instructive 
abstract  of  the  various  processes  which  are  ever  more  or 
less  actively  engaged  in  transforming  the  material  of 
language.  The  English  language  is  aptly  employed  to 
illustrate  “  a  process  of  what  may  be  called  duplication,” 
which  probably  had  enormous  effect  in  increasing  the 
primitive  vocabularies. 

An  accidental  variety  in  the  pronunciation  or  spelling  of  a  word 
is  fixed  upon  to  express  a  particular  modification  of  the  meaning, 
and  comes  at  last  to  be  regaled  as  a  separate  word.  Examples  of 
this  in  English  are  “  custom  "  and  “  costume,"  “  courtesy  ”  and 
“curtsy,"  “corpse”  and  “corps,”  “bom"  and  “borne,"  “clod" 
and  “clot,”  “  gentle,”  “gentile,”  “genteel.” — (P.  21.) 

It  is  at  least  doubtful  whether  “wee ”  (small)  is  ob¬ 
solete  in  standard  English,  and  “  chare  ”  (a  turn  of 
work)  flourishes  in  the  compound  char- woman,  which 
is  a  “  household  word  ”  (see  p.  21).  The  Latin  vellw, 
English  “woollen,”  are  probably  not  connected  with 
“  vello  ”  (to  pull)  (p.  26),  but  with  the  Greek  fp^ov, 
Sanskrit  urndj  from  the  root  “  var  ”  (to  cover).  The  first 
syllable  of  such  forms  as  pepuli  cecidi  was  surely  not 
“  without  the  accent  ”  (p.  29).  For  readers  who  require 
Greek  to  be  written  in.  English  character,  long  vowels 
in  foreign  words  should  be  marked  in  the  illustrations 
to  Grimm’s  law  (p.  40)  ;  and  Sanskrit  “  ganaka,” 
“  gani,”  “bhrag,”' should  “  janaka,”  “  jani,”  “bhrAj.” 
Surely  “ugly,”  “ugsome,”  is  connected  with  Gothic 
agis  (fright),  and  not  with  tho  interjection  “  ugh  !  ” 

(p.  68). 

The  sections  on  roots,  especially  those  on  “  Tho  Sub¬ 
stantive  Verb  ”  and  “  The  Nature  of  the  Verb  ”  (pp.  62 
and  63)  are  remarkably  good.  In  the  latter  we  read : — 

How  verbs  were  formed  may  bo  inferred  from  tho  languages 
of  savage  tribes,  in  which  the  structure  is  often  very  transparent. 
Thus,  in  the  Fiji  language,  “  loma,”  literally  denoting  “  heart,”  and 
metaphorically  “  mind,”  “  will,”  is  regularly  employed  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  the  genitives  of  the  personal  pronouns  in  the  sense  of 
tho  Latin  wlo ;  for  example,  “  loma-qu,”  literally,  heart  of  me  =*  I 
will;  “  loma-munu  ”  =  thou  wilt ;  “  loma-na  "  =  he  will;  “loma- 
mudou  "  =  ye  will  or  wish.  (See  ‘  Garnett’s  Philological  Essays,’ 
p.  291.)  In  various  other  tongues  ordinary  nouns  in  construction 
with  pronouns  correspond  exactly  to  tho  form  of  tho  verb.  For 
example,  compare  Wotiak  pt-i,  “  son  of  me  ”  or  “  my  son,”  pi-my, 

“  son  of  us,”  with  vera-i.  “  I  spoke  ”  (lit.  “  speech  of  me  ”),  vera-my 
“  we  spoke.  ” — (Pp.  63,  64.) 

In  Sec.  88  (p.  65)  the  fallacy  that  thought  and  lan¬ 
guage  are  absolutely  conterminous  is  contradicted.  So 
far  Dr.  Findlater  follows  Professor  Whitney ;  but  he 
advances  beyond  him  in  the  previous  section — the  most 
suggestive  passage  in  the  book — in  explaining  the 
origin  of  roots. 

Man  speaks  because  he  thinks  and  'feels,  and,  being  a  social 
animal,  has  a  desire  to  communicate  his  thoughts  and  feelings  to  bis 
fellows.  The  impulse  to  utterance  of  some  kind,  either  of  gesture 
or  vocal  sound,  seems  instinctive  ;  and  a  sound  uttered  repeatedly 
in  connection  with  a  particular  object  or  impression  would  become 
by  association  a  sign  or  symbol  of  that  object  or  impression.  Even 
the  lower  animals,  some  of  them  at  least,  seem  able  to  go  a  little 
way  in  this  direction.  But  man  alone  possesses  the  faculty  of 
analysis  and  abstraction  necessary  to  convert  such  marks  of  indi¬ 
vidual  things  into  symbols  of  more  generalised  conceptions — to  make 
them  words  instead  of  mere  animal  sounds. 

This  conception  of  primitive  words  furnishes  a  bridge 
over  the  gap  between  man  and  brute ;  for  may  it  not 
have  been  due  to  the  articulating  primate’s  superior 
power  of  making  and  distinguishing  such  marks  that  the 
faculties  of  comparison,  analysis,  and  abstraction  were 
developed. 
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Nothing  short  df  thorough  mastery  of  the  subject 
would  enable  Dr,  Findlater  to  pack  so  large  a  mass  of 
well-selected  matter  into  so  small  a  compass  without 
any  appearance  of  crowding  on  the  one  hand  or  frag¬ 
mentary  compilation  on  the  other.  Each  section  is  a 
complete  suggestive  essay,  andconsecutiveness  is  secured 
for  the  whole  work  by  ingenious  arrangement. 

Of  course,  such  a  book  is  almost  entirely  a  compila¬ 
tion  ;  but  a  judicious  summary  of  the  results  of  a  vast 
amount  of  investigation  and  speculation  demands  much 
originality  and  critical  discernment,  and  deserves  to  bo 
treated  as  a  substantive  work.  Dr.  Findlater  has  exe¬ 
cuted  an  extremely  difficult  task  in  a  marvellously  satis- 
factoiy  manner ;  and  a  great  success  may  be  predicted 
for  his  little  volume  on  ‘  Language.’ 


evening  story  told.  And  although  we  in  England  have  not 
the  word  “evening-holiday,”  and  although  there  are  big 
barriers  between  our  kitchens,  nurseries,  and  parlours,  we  all 
know,  and  especially  at  Christmastide,  what  it  is  to  sit  merry¬ 
making  over  a  good  Hre.  And  if  on  these  occasions  Mr. 
Paterfamilias  wants  a  book  to  amuse  everybody,  young  and 
old,  he  will  find  *  The  Good  Hour  ’  admirably  suited  to  his 
purpose.  The  stories  and  the  illustrations,  some  of  which  are 
wonderfully  clever,  are  all  intensely  German  in  wit,  in  senti¬ 
ment,  and  in  detail.  We  have  German  homes,  German  beer- 
gardens,  German  architecture,  German  pipes  and  spectacles, 
and  there  is  about  them  a  German  homeliness  and  freshness 
which  will  win  for  their  author  still  further  popularity  in  our 
country. 

BeeimiS  EngUshtcoman^  s  Annnalj  and  Every  Lodges 
Christmas  Aniwal  for  1875,  contain  a  thousand  ways  and 
means  by  which  their  fair  readers  may  spend  a  great  deal 
of  time  in  doing  very  little.  They  will  here  find  hints  for 
the  elaborate  arrangements  of  their  desserts  and  their 
gardens,  for  the  making  of  their  lacework,  their  bows  and 
ruffles,  and  little  fancy  work  gifts.  Both  magazines  indulge 
in  mild  and  harmless  versification  admirably  suited  to  the 
very  smallest  intellects,  of  which  the  following  is  an  interesting 
example : — 

Little  Daisy  said  of  late, 

Id  the  autumn  weather, 

**  Hark  I  I  hear  the  angels  all 
Whispering  together ! 

Grandpa,  please  to  come  with  me. 

Help  me  hunt  and  find  'em ; 

Oness  they're  in  the  corny  tents. 

Or  they  hide  behind  'em." 

A  new  edition  has  been  published  of  Mrs.  Sherwood’s  well- 
known  Fairchild  Family  (Hatchards  and  Routledge)  which 
will  probably  find  more  favour  with  the  mammas  of  1870 
than  with  their  little  ones.  It  will  recall  bygone  days  when 
Mrs.  Sherwood’s  volume  was  the  standard  story-book  of  the 
nursery,  and  the  fate  of  the  Fairchilds  a  chronic  and  absorbing 
interest.  We  are  afraid  our  blasS  young  people  will  scarcely 
appreciate  Mr.  Fairchild’s  eminent  respectability  and  un- 


CHRISTMAS  BOOKS. 

Old  Christmas.  By  Washington  Irving.  (Macmillan  and 
Co.) — This  is  an  exquisitely  tasteful  edition  of  one  of  the  most 
genial  chapters  of  that  most  genial  book,  the  *  Sketch-Book  ’ 
of  Washington  Irving.  It  is  illustrated  copiously  by  an  artist 
whose  name  we  do  not  remember  to  have  met  with  before — 
Mr.  Randolph  Caldecott — a  name  that  we  shall  not,  however, 
easily  forget  again.  The  preface  modestly  leaves  it  to  the 
lovers  of  Irving  to  judge  whether  the  artist  has  identified 
himself  with  his  author  or  not.  We  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that  he  has.  The  old-world  air  of  ease  and  refined 
gaiety,  the  quiet  tenderness,  the  delicate  tone  of  alternate 
humour  and  pathos  that  makes  the  most  English  of  American 
writers  so  dear  to  us,  because  so  friendly  and  so  intimate, 
these  were  never  transferred  to  the  art  of  design  by  more  sym¬ 
pathetic  a  pencil.  Than  the  vignette  that  precedes  the  pre^e, 
lor  instance,  what  could  be  more  charming  1  The  young  lady, 
so  plump  and  pretty  in  spite  of  her  high  waist  and  her  poke 
bonnet,  the  young  gentleman,  in  the  heavy  attire  of  the 
remncy,  who  bows  her  through  the  gate,  what  a  delightful, 
old-fasnioned,  comfortable  pair  they  are.  Mr.  Caldecott  has  a 
rare  gift  of  facial  expression — a  gift  of  the  highest  precious¬ 
ness,  and  nowadays  too  little  cultivated  or  regarded.  The 
character  of  his  single  heads  is  very  excellent.  Notice  the  i 
honest,  beaming  host  on  page  8,  the  parson  on  page  101,  the 
little  girl  of  staid  demeanour  and  antique  vinegar  aspect  ”  on 
page  124,  and  best  of  all,  the  inimitable  head  of  Master  Simon 
on  page  Cl.  Compare  Irving’s  witty  description  of  the  brisk 
old  bachelor  with  the  admirable  transference  of  the  concep¬ 
tion  to  the  sketch.  But  most  of  all,  or  rather  as  in  fullest 
keeping  with  the  last-named  quality,  we  must  commend  Mr. 
Caldecott’s  sense  of  humour.  We  have  rarely  seen  drawings 
so  funny,  so  laughter-provoking  in  a  quiet  way, 


We  can  only 

indicate  the  delfghtfuf  group  on  page  34,  the  coachman  throw¬ 
ing  down  the  reins  “  with  an  air  ”  on  page  25,  the  young 
Oxonian  leading  out  one  of  his  maiden  aunts  on  page  68,  the 
parson  strolling  by  the  Isis  on  page  189,  and  the  too-beautiful 
stately  elegance  of  Master  Simon  excelling  in  the  rigadoon  on 
page  07.  When  we  add  that  the  volume  is  bound  as  taste¬ 
fully  and  festively  as  possible,  we  have  surely  said  enough  to 
show  our  readers  that,  in  this  approaching  season  of  gaudy 
horrors,  there  will  at  least  be  one  book  that  will  give  de¬ 
light  alike  to  the  young,  and  to  the  jaded  and  more  ^tidious 
adult. 

The  Sir  Wives  of  Blttebeard  (Grant  and  Co.)  is  a  gorgeous 
volume  illustrated  by  George  Cruickshank,  jun.  The  con¬ 
ception  is  truly  ingenious.  Unlike  our  ordinaiy  Bluebeard 
chroniclers,  who  never  go  further  back  in  their  researches  than 
the  nuptials  of  Bluebeard  and  Fatima,  the  present  author  has 
given  us  a  veracious  account  of  the  lives  of  all  Fatima’s  pre¬ 
decessors,  whom  hitherto  we  have  known  only  in  a  decapitated 
condition.  We  can  now  study  their  complete  biographies  with 
the  help  of  the  most  attractive  pictures,  and  are  even  privileged 
to  make  acquaintance  with  their  lord  and  master  before  his 
evil  propensities  were  developed  or  his  beard  was  blue. 

A  Trip  to  Music  Land,  by  Emma  L.  Shedlock  (Blackie  and 
♦Sons)  is  an  Allegorical  and  Pictorial  Exjwsition  of  the  Ele¬ 
ments  of  Music ;  with  twenty  full-page  illustrations  by  Mr. 
King  James.  We  doubt  whether  the  book  will  be  practically 
useful  in  teaching.  We  have  generally  found  children  slower 
to  understand  allegory  than  anything  else.  It  is  sure,  how¬ 
ever,  to  amuse  their  teachers,  who  may  gather  many  useful 
hints  from  it ;  and  everybody  may  enjoy  its  clear  and  comical 
pictures.  We  are  glad  to  *8ee  that  Miss  Shedlock  strongly 
advocates  teaching  by  the  help  of  blocks  of  wood,  prepar^  at 
the  Kindergarten  warehouse.  In  the  rudiments  of  music,  as 
of  arithmetic  and  other  things,  children  can  be  made  to  under¬ 
stand  only  by  ocular  demonstration. 


“  OLD  PHIL  8  BIRTHDAY. 

This  play  must  have  been  originally  written  in  the  hope 
that  RuWn  would  take  the  character  of  Old  Phil.  How 
many  plays  were  written  “  in  the  days  that  were  ”  with  a 
hope  that  Robson  might  perchance  take  the  principal  part,  it 
would  be  presumptuous  to  speculate  upon.  It  was  pr^uced, 
however,  at  the  Strand  Theatre  in  1862.  The  story,  which  is 
lucidly  told,  is  a  mingling  of  two  stock  stories  very  familiar 
to  our  contemporary  stage.  Our  old  fiiend  the  virtuous  clerk, 
who  sacrifices  himself  for  his  beloved  employer’s  peculating 
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BOD,  does  alflo  duty  here  as  another  cherished  old  friend,  the 
clerk  romantic,  with  whom — as  he  sits  there  beautiful  on  his 
lofty  stool — the  rich  employer’s  daughter  fails  aggressively  in 
love.  Lionel  Hardress  (under  the  influence  of  an  unseen 
gambling  villain,  one  Grantley)  robs  his  father’s  till  of  200/.  by 
means  of  a  false  key.  Suspicion  falls  upon  Frank  Stapleton, 
son  of  Old  Phil,  a  hero-porter  in  the  employ  of  Hardress  and 
Co.  (In  those  same  “  days  that  were  ”  tnere  must  have  been 
at  least  5,000  hero-porters  in  manuscript.)  Now  Frank  being 
secretly  in  love  with  Marion  Hardress  (and  no  wonder, 
for  her  attacks  are  tremendous  —  she  is  the  “  noble 
six  hundred  ”  in  one),  Frank  determines  to  take  the 
disgrace  of  the  robbery  upon  himself,  well  knowing  who 
is  the  actual  culprit,  and  well  knowing,  too,  that  this  volun¬ 
tary  disgrace  is  killing  his  father,  with  whom,  like  Samson 
Burr  in  the  Porter's  Knot,  and  like  the  flne  British  class  from 
which  he  and  Samson  sprung,  honesty  is  the  only  real  religion. 
Phil  disowns  his  son  and  curses  him,  not  in  words,  but  in 
teetb-gnnding,  which,  ns  the  Bedouins  say,  does  more  mis¬ 
chief  with  AUah  than  words,  though  never  so  strong.  Phil, 
however,  in  the  very  thick  of  the  tragedy,  receives  from  the 
unseen  villain  a  letter,  written  on  that  sudden  deathbed 
whereon  the  villain  always  lies  stretched  at  the  right  moment, 
explaining  who  is  the  real  thief,  and  enclosing  the  200/. 
Now  what  does  Phil  P  Having  had  his  honest  heart  half 
broken  at  the  disgrace  that  seemed  to  have  fallen  upon  his 
SOD,  he  determines  to  quite  shatter  it  by  taking  the  dis^ce 
upon  himself,  and  proclaiming  himself  as  the  thief.  This  he 
does.  Of  course  it  has  the  effect  of  drawing  at  last  from 
the  real  culprit  a  tardy  confession,  and  of  course  Frank 
marries  Marion,  or  rather  Marion  marries  him,  while  Lionel, 
in  a  very  praiseworthy  and  business-like  way,  sets  about 
rejMnting  on  the  spot,  and  of  course  all  ends  happily. 

The  play  (which  really  moves  along  with  some  interest, 
owing  perhaps  to  the  very  respectable  acting  of,  Mr.  Burton, 
Mrs.  i^ce,  and  Miss  Carlisle)  would,  in  the  hands  of  one  man 
alone,  have  been  infused  with  life.  It  was  not  merely  that 
Hobson  was  the  most  unmistakable  child  of  genius  of  our  time — 
he  was  absolutely  the  only  man  of  it  to  whom  it  has  been 
given  to  touch  those  holiest  depths  where  lie  joy  and  sorrow 
clasped  in  the  same  sweet  bath  of  tears.  All  that  conscientious 
care  and  intelligent  study  can  do  is  at  the  command  of  actors 
like  Mr.  Burton,  especially  like  Mr.  Emery,  and,  above 
all,  like  Mr.  Jefferson.  But  days  come  swiftly, 

and  theatres  are  thick,  and  we  must  not  expect  a 

^at  poet  every  day,  and  on  every  stage.  For  to 
blend  pathos  with  humour — to  really  blend  them — re¬ 
quires  a  poet  indeed.  There  is  no  such  certain  test  of  poetic 
genius  as  this,  be  sure.  In  literature  there  is  nothing  so  rare 
— nothing  half  so  precious.  And,  as  rare  and  as  precious  is 
it  in  the  great  histrionic  art.  A  Hobson  is  as  unique  as  a 
Shakespeare,  or  a  Sterne,  or  a  Burns.  The  wonder  of  the 
•*Opal  of  Arden,”  they  say,  was  this,  that  the  rosy  dimple  of 
the  happiest  cherub  in  Heaven  shone  there,  blushing 
through  a  tear  of  the  Angel  of  Humani^,  the 

only  creature  in  Heaven  that  sheds  them.”  But  here 

was  the  awkward  thing  in  connection  with  that  famous 

i’ewel.  The  moment  the  possessor  thereof  knew  what  he 
lad  got,  the  moment  he  said  to  another,  or  even  to  himself. 


STOCK  AJ^D  SHARE  LIST, 


The  following  are  the  latest  quotations  for  the  principal 
Stocks  and  Shares,  with  the  rise  or  fall  since  this  day  week : — 


Clofdnf; 
Prices 
Dec.  17, 


Console,  for  deliyery . 

„  for  the  account . 

New  and  Reduced  Three  per  Cents . 

India  Four  per  Cents . 

„  Five  per  Cents . 

Board  of  Works  Three  and  a  Half  per  Cents. 
Bank  of  England  Stock  . 


Colonial  Govbrnment  Skcuritim. 

Canada  Five  per  Cent.,  1903  . 

Cape  of  Good  Hope  Four  and  a  Half  per  Cent. 

New  South  Wales  Five  per  Cent.,  1902 . 

New  Zealand  Four  and  a  Half  per  Cent . 

South  Australian  Five  per  Cent . 

Victoria  Five  per  Cent . 

„  Four  per  Cent . . . 


Foueion  Stocks. 

Argentine  Six  per  Cent.,  1868 . . . . 

Brazilian  Five  per  Cent.,  1871 . 

„  do.,  1875 . 

Chilian  Five  per  Cent.,  1873 . 

Egyptian  Seven  per  Cent.,  1868 . 

,,  Seven  per  Cent.,  1878 . 

„  Kh6dive  Loan . 

Fren(^  Three  per  Cent.  Rentes . 

„  Five  per  Cent.  Rentes . 

Italian  Five  per  Cents. . 

Peruvian  Six  per  Cents . 

„  Five  per  Cents . 

Portuguese . 

Russian  Five  per  Cent.,  1871 . 

„  1872  . 

,,  Four  and  a  Half  per  Cent.,  1875 

Spanish  Three  per  Cents. . 

Turkish  Five  per  Cents . 

,,  Six  per  Cent.,  1869 . 

,,  Treasury  Bonds  (B  &  C) . 

Unit^  States  Funded . 


Home  Railway  Stocks, 

Caledonian . . 

Great  Eastern . 

Great  Northern  (A) . 

Great  Western . 

London  and  Brighton . . 

London,  Chatham  and  Dover . 

London  and  North-Western . 

London  and  South-Western . 

Metropolitan  . 

MidUnd . 

South-Eastern . 


Ameiucan  Railway  Stocks. 

Erie  ($100  shares) . 

Illinois  Central  ($100  shares) . 

New  York  Central  ($100  shares) . . 

Pennsylvania  ($50  shares) . 

Philadelphia  aud  Reading  ($50  shares) 


Banks, 

Imperial  Ottoman . 

London  and  County . 

London  Joint-Stock  . 

London  and  Westminster.. 
Union  Bank  of  London. . . , 


Teleoiupus, 


Anglo-American . 

Eastern . 

Eastern  Extension  . . . , 
Western  and  Brazilian 


Mucellaneous. 

Hudson’s  Bay . 

London  General  Omnibus . 

North  Metropolitan  Tramways 
Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam 
Tel^raph  Construction . 


The  Editor  cannot  undertake  to  return  ManmcriptSi 
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/^VERLAND  ROUTE  and  SUEZ  CANAL. 

W  ^der  ^ntract  f or  oonyeyanoe  of  the  Mail*  to  the  Mediterranean, 
India,  C^a,  Japan,  and  Australia.  The  PeninsnUur  and  Oriental  Steam  NaTi- 
gaUon  Com^y^pateh  their  Steamers  from  Southampton,  viA  the  Sues  Canal. 

Thursday,  from  Venice  eyery  Friday,  and  from  Brindisi,  with  the  Overland 
Mails,  every  Monday. 

Oflloee — 122  Leadenhall  Street,  E.C.,  and  25  Cockspnr  Street,  8.W. 

^ASKELYNE  and  COOKE.— EGYPl^IAN  HALL, 

ih!  ®  8<.,  2s.,  Is.  In  addition  to 

^e  other  novemes  hM  recently  been  added  the  extraordinary  feat  of  Mr. 

^  o*  the  audience  in  the 

middle  of  the  Hall,  and  as  high  as  the  lofty  dome.— W.  MORTON,  Manager. 

CHRISTMAS  LECTIURES!  ~ 

■pOYAL  INSTITUTION  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN, 

street,  Piccadilly,  W.  Professor  Tykdall,  D.C.L.,  LL.D., 
F.R.S.,  will  deliver  a  Course  of  Six  Lectures  (adapted  to  a  Juvenile  Auditory) 
Ow  Expkrimkntal  ELBCTBicmr,”  commencing  on  Tuesday,  Dec^ber  28,  at 
3  o  clTOk ;  to  be  wntlnued  on  December  30, 1875 ;  and  January  1,  4,  6, 8, 1876. 
Sun^ption  to  this  Course  One  Guinea  (Children  under  sixteen*  Half-a-Quinea)  : 
to  ^  the  ^nrses  in  tlie  Season,  Two  Guineas.  Tickets  may  now  be  obtained 
at  the  Institution. 


TMPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY  (Estab- 

-L  lished  1803),  1  Old  Broad  Street,  E.C. ;  and  16  17  Pall  MaU,  S.W. 

Ca^tal,  £1,600,000.  Paid  up  and  Invested,  £700,000. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 

PHCENIX  FIRE  OFFICE,  Lombard  Street  and  Charing 

Cross,  London.  Established  1782. 


Prompt  and  liberal  Lom  settlements. 
Insurances  elfected  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 


pAPE  OF  GOOD  HOPE  GOVERNMENT  LOAN. 

£4  000  000 

Authorised  by  Act  No.  19  of  1874,  for  the  Construction  and  Equipment  of 
<  ▼arious  Railways  therein  mentioned, 
on  beh^f  of  the  Government  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  Crown  Agents 
tor  the  Colonies  hereby  invite  Applications  for  Debentures  representing  £1,000,000 
staling,  being  the  first  instalment  of  the  Loan  authorised  by  the  above-named 

JaCv* 

The  I^bentures  be  for  sums  of  £.')00,  £200,  and  £100  each,  bearing  interest 

per  cent,  per  annum,  and  they  will  be 
allotted  to  the  highest  bidders,  provided  the  rates  offered  are  not  below  the 
minimum  which  will  be  placed  in  a  sealed  envelope  before  the  tenders  are 
opened  in  the  usual  manner,  but  which  will  not  be  made  known  if  the  applica- 
above  minimum  should  exceed  the  amount  required. 

1  ^  *  broken  period  of  three  and  a  half  months,  due 

^loth  April,  1876,  and  thenceforward  payments  will  be  made  half  yearly,  at  the 
Offices  of  the  undersigned. 

/ **  *®®***^  on  the  General  Revenues  of  the  Government  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  and  will  be  repaid  at  par  by  annual  drawings,  to  which  1  per 
cent,  per  annum,  on  the  cumulative  principle,  will  be  devot^  from  the  1st 
January,  1876.  The  first  drawing  will  take  place  in  March,  1877,  for  the  period 
ending  16th  April  following,  and  will  be  conducted  by  a  Notary  Public,  in  the 
prraenoe  of  the  Crown  Agents  for  the  Colonies,  and  of  such  of  the  Detenture 
bolder!  as  may  be  pleased  to  attend.  The  numbers  and  values  of  the  Bonds 
drawn  on  such  occasions  for  payment  will  be  published  in  the  Titnet  and  London 
GaxetU  for  the  information  of  those  concerned. 

The  Debentures  will  be  uniform  with  the  4^  per  Cents,  of  the  same  Colony 
already  in  the  market ;  and  the  pnrehase  money  will  be  required  as  follows : — 
£5  per  cent,  on  application, 

£20  „  on  15th  January/ 1876, 

£25  „  on  31st  January,  1876, 

.  .  .  £25  „  on  15th  February,  1876, 

and  the  balance  on  allotment. 

Payment  in  full  may  be  made  on  any  day  when  an  instalment  falls  due,  under 
discount  at  the  rate  of  one  per  cent,  below  the  Bank  of  England  rate  for  the 
time  being. 

On  payment  by  the  allottees  into  the  Bank  of  England  of  the  instalment  due 
on  allotment,  they  will  receive,  in  exchange  for  the  Bankers’  receipt,  scrip  cer¬ 
tificates  representing  the  Debentures  to  which  they  will  become  entitled,  and 
which  it  is  hoped  will  be  ready  for  delivery  by  the  time  the  first  hiterest  coupon 
falls  due. 

Tenders  for  a  fraction  'of  a  shilling  other  than  sixpence  will  not  be  preferen¬ 
tially  accepted,  and  should  the  applications  at  or  above  the  minimum  be  in 
excess  of  the  amount  to  be  dispo^  of,  those  of  uniform  price  will  participate 
pro  rata. 

Applications  in  accordance  with  the  annexed  form  will  be  received  by  the 
undersigned  not  later  than  1  p.si.  on  the  4th  January  proximo. 

Blank  forms  of  Tender,  copies  of  the  Act  authorising  the  Loan,  and  an 
Official  Return  showing  the  financial  progress  of  the  Colony  during  the  last  five 
y^rs,  and  the  ratio  which  its  public  debt  and  revenue  be^  to  population,  may 
be  obtained  at  the  Offices  of  the  Crown  Agents  for  the  Colonies  ;  from  Messrs. 
Mullens,  Marshall  ti  Co.,  4  Lombard  Street ;  and  from  Messrs.  J.  A  A.  Scrim- 
geour,  18  Old  Broad  Street. 

PENROSE  G.  JULY  AN,  1  Crown  Agents  for  the 
W.  C.  8ARGBAUNT,  >  Colonies. 

Offices  of  the  Crown  Agents  for  the  Colonies, 

London,  17th  December,  1875. 

FORM  OF  TENDER. 

Capk  of  Good  Hopk  Govkknmbnt  45  pkr  Cent.  Loan,  £4,000,000. 

Issued  under  Act  No.  19  of  1874.  First  Instalment  of  £1,000,000. 


J  GBOROB  WM.  LOVELL. 

\  JOHN  J.  BROOMFIELD. 

^HE  LONDON  ASSURANCE~CORPORATION,  FOR 

X  fire,  life,  and  MARINE  ASSURANCES. 

(Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter,  a.d.  1720.) 

Office:  — No.  7  ROYAL  EXCHANGE,  LONDON,  E.C. 

IV’RHT  End  Agents  : 

Messrs.  GRINDLAY  A  CO.,  55  Parliament  Street,  S.W. 

Oovrmor. — ROBERT  GILLESPIE,  EsQ. 

JSub- Governor. — EDWARD  BUDD,  E.sg. 

Deputy-Governor. — MARK  WILKS  COLLET,  Esq. 

Directore. 


GOOD 


LOAN. 


Hugh  Gough  Arbuthnot,  Esq. 
Robert  Burn  Blyth,  Esq. 
William  Thomas  Brand,  Esq. 
Major-General  H.  P.  Bum. 
George  William  Campbell,  Esq. 
George  B.  Dewhurst,  Esq. 
Robert  B.  Dobree,  Esq. 

Geo.  Louis  Monck  Gibbs,  Esq. 
Howard  Gilliat,  Esq. 

Henry  Goschen,  Esq. 

Edwin  Gower,  Esq . 

A.  C.  Guthrie,  Es<i. 


Louis  Huth,  Esq. 

Henry  J.  B.  Kendall,  Esq. 
Charles  Lyall,  Esq. 

Capt.  R.  W.  Pelly,  R.N. 
David  I’owell,  Em. 
William  Rennie,  Esq. 

P.  F.  Robertson,  Esq. 
Robert  Ryrie,  Esq. 

David  P.  Sellar,  Esq. 

Col.  Leopold  Seymour. 
Lewis  A.  Wallace,  Esq. 
William  B.  Watson, 


FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 

NOTICE  is  Hereby  Given  to  persons  Assured  against  Fire,  that  the  renewal 
receipts  for  Premiums  due  at  Christmas,  are  resi^  to  be  delivered,  and  tha  t 
Assurances  on  which  the  Premium  shall  remain  unpaid  after  Fifteen  Days  from 
the  said  Quarter-day  will  become  void. 

Fire  Assurances  can  be  effected  with  the  Corporation  at  moderate  rates  of 
Premium. 

LIFE  DEPARTMENT. 

Life  Assurances  may  be  effected  cither  with  or  without  participation  in  profits. 
Copies  of  the  Accounts,  pursuant  to  “  The  Life  Assurance  Companies  Act, 
1870,”  may  be  obtained  on  application. 

The  Dimstors  are  ready  to  receive  applications  for  Agencies  to  the  Corpo¬ 
ration.  JOHN  P.  LAURENCE,  Secretary. 

ATORTH  BRITISH  and  MERCANTILE  INSURANCE 

i.>i  COMPANY. 

Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter  and  Acts  of  Parliament. 

FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 

Policies  falling  due  at  Christmas  should  be  renewed  within  fifteen  days  fr  om 
the  25th  instant.  Receipts  may  be  had  of  the  various  Agencies  and  Branches, 
and  at  the  Head  Office. 

Ix>ndon  :  61  Threadneedle  Street,  E.C. 

West- End  Office :  8  Waterloo  Place,  8.W. 

December,  1876.  _  _  _  _ 

T^HE  BIRKBECK  BUILDING  SOCIETY’S  ANNUAL 

X  RECEIPTS  EXCEED  FOUR  MILLIONS. 

HOW  TO  PURCHASE  A  HOUSE  FOR  TWO  GUINEAS  PER  MONTH, 
With  immediate  Possession  and  no  Rent  to  pay. — Apply  at  the  Office  of  the 
Birkbbck  Buiu)Ino  Socucty,  29  and  30  Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane. 
HOW  TO  PURCHASE  A  PLOT  OF  LAND  FOR  FIVE  SHILLINGS 
PER  MONTH. 

With  immediate  Possession,  either  for  Building  or  Gardening  purposes. — ^Apply 
at  the  Office  of  the  Birkbeck  Freehold  Land  Societt,  29  and  30  Southampton 
Buildings,  Chancery  Lane. 

HOW  TO  INVEST  YOUR  MONEY  WITH  SAFETY  AT  £4  PER  CENT. 

INTEREST. 

Apply  at  the  Office  of  the  Birkbeck  Bank.  All  sums  under  £50  repayable  up^ 
demand.  Current  Accounts  opened  similar  to  ordinary  Bankers.  Cheque-books 
supplied.  English  and  Foreign  Stocks  and  Shares  purchased  and  sold,  and 
Advances  made  thereon. 

Office  Hours  from  10  till  4 ;  on  Mondays  from  10  till  9,  and  on  Saturdays  from 
10  till  2  o’clock.  ^ 

A  Pamphlet  containing  full  particulars  may  be  obtained  post-free  on  applica¬ 
tion  to  _ 

FRANCIS  RAVENSCBOFT,  Manager. 


»J^HE 


Issued  under  Act  No.  19  of  1874.  jorst  instaxmeni;  oi  J6i,uw,ww.  tt  n  vvricsTiTrrAT 

Gentlekkn,— Be  good  enough  to  allot  to  me  Debentures  of  the  above  Loan  to  ^  I  ^  HE  CANCER  HOolllA  E,  15  Iv  U  iU.  1.  1  U 

the  extent  of  £ . .  for  which  I  undertake  to  pay  at  the  rate  of  £ .  X  and  167  PICCADILLY,  W.  (Founded  1851.) 


for  every  £100  in  Debentures ;  and  I  hereby  agree  to  accept  the  same,  or  any 
less  amount,  subject  to  the  conditions  oont^ned  in  your  advertisement,  dated 
17th  day  of  December,  1875. 

I  enclose  herein  the  sum  of  £ . .  being  the  required  deposit  of  5  per 


The  late  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  a  sermon  preached  by  his  Grace  on 
behalf  of  this  Hospital,  said  “  There  is  no  disease  more  pitiable  than  that  to 
which  this  Institution  is  specially  devoted.  From  the  first  symptoms  of  attack 
one  long  course  has  commonly  been  prognosticated — a  fearful  looking-for  of  a 


cent,  on  the  amount  applied  for.  Name . . .  lingering  progress  towards  a  death  of  anguish.  Could  the  greatness 

Address .  suffering  be  laid  before  yon — could  you  bo  shown  its  severity,  so  as  to  ^  It  in 

Date  .  its  true  proportions  and  natural  colours — no  one  endued  with  the  feeling^  of 


The  Crown  Agents  for  the  Colonies, 

Now  Government  Buildings,  Downing  Street,  London,  8.W. 

A  RAILWAY  ACCIDENT  to  any  particular  person  is  no  doubt  a  (theoretically) 
remote  contingency ;  but  as  it  may  happen  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  very 
next  journey  undertaken,  and  as  the  sum  at  which  it  will  be  seen  the  risk 
(in  a  pecuniary  sense)  may  be  extingruished  FOR  LIFE  is  almost  absurdly 
small,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  Insurance  is  AN  OBVIOUS  DUTY 
in  the  case  of  moat  travellers. 

T>  AIL  WAY  ACCIDENT  MUTUAL  ASSURANCE 

Xi  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

OFFICES— 42  POULTRY,  LONDON,  E.C. 

RESERVE  FUND  AND  GUARANTEE,  £14,000. 

•  trustees  and  t  DIRECTORS. 

•  James  Abbiss,  Esq.,  J.P.  I  t  H.  E.  Knight,  Esq.,  Alderman, 

t  Michael  Angelo,  '  f  M.  E.  Marsden,  Esq. 
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Railway  Accidents  only#  Mutual  Ajasuranoe  with  Guarantee* 

A  Policy  covering  the  WHOLE  OP  LIFE  is  issued  by  the  Company  for  £3, 
insuring  a  sum  of  £1,000  if  killed,  or  a  weekly  allowance  for  total  disablement 
of  £6,  and  £1  10s.  for  partial  disablement.  ,  ,  * 

Table  of  Rates  for  smaller  sums,  and  for  premiums  by  two  instelmrott. 
Prospectuses,  and  Proposal  Forms  free  on  application  to  Mr,  W.  BURR,  F.S.S., 
Managing  Dlre^r. 


humanity  could  resist  the  spectacle  ;  they  would  think  all  they  posses^  a 
trifiing  sacrifice  if,  at  such  a  price,  they  could  mitigate  such  misery ;  and 
they  know  that  these  sufleringes  exist  as  surely  as  if  they  were  spread  lyfore  their 
eyes.  'This,  therefore,  is  a  case  in  which  I  may  justly  ask  your  liberal  oonmbu- 
tions,  that  the  relief  afforded  by  this  Hospital  may  more  nearly  approach  the 
amount  of  misery  it  endeavours  to  remove.” 

The  Hospital,  which  has  been  closed  for  a  short  time  for  nocessaiy  sanit0|^ 
improvements  and  repairs,  is  now  RE-OPENED  for  the  admission  of  patients. 
The  wards  having  been  faced  with  Minton’s  glazed  tiles  and  other  extensive 
improvements  has  caused  a  heavy  outiay.  SUBSCRIPTIONS  are  therefore 
earnestly  solicited.  Out-patients  are  seen  on  their  own  appliaiti<m  (“^) 
Hospital,  Brompton,  on  Mondays  and  Wednesdays,  at  2  o  clock ;  and  at  167 
I'iocodilly,  on  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays,  at  the  same  hour. 

Treasurer— Geo,  T.  Hertslet,  Esq.,  St.  James’s  Palace,  S,  w . 

Bankers — Messrs.  Coutts  Si  Co.,  Strand,  W.C. 

Secretary — Mr.  H.  J.  Jupp. _ _ 

CRITERION  TABLE  D’HOTE 

3 /6  SERVED  DAILY  FROM  5.30  TILL  8  O’CLOCK.  3/G 

SPIERS  &  POND, 

the  criterion,  REGENT’S  CIRCUS,  PICCADILLY. 

/COURIERS’  SOCIETY,  12  Bury  Street,  St.  James’s. 

Ky  Established  1851,  and  composed  of  respectable  men  of  different  nations. 
Most  reliable  and  efficient  COURIERS  and  TRAVELLING  SERVANTS  may  be 
■ecur^  by  applying  to  the  Secretary. 
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Du  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  ARABICA  CHOCOLATE- 

Powder  in  tin  canisters  for  12  cups,  at  2t. :  24  cape,  3*.  6d. ;  48  cune  9t. : 
288  cups,  30#. ;  676  cupe,  66#.  * 

DU  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  BISCUITS.— They  soothe 

the  most  irritable  stomach  and  nerves,  in  nausea  and  sickness,  even  in 
pregnancy  or  at  sea,  heartbnm,  and  the  feverish,  acid,  or  bitter  taste  on  waking 
up,  or  caused  by  onions,  garlic,  and  even  the  smell  left  by  tobacco  or  drinking. 
They  improve  the  a|:q)etite,  assist  digestion,  secure  sound,  refreshing  sleep,  and 
are  more  highly  nourishing  and  sustaining  than  even  meat.  1  lb.,  8#.  64. : 
2  lb.,  6#.;  24  lb.,  60#.  ’ 

PjEPOTS  :  DU  BARRy"T“ CO.,  No.  77  Rei^nt  Street, 

London,  W. ;  same  house,  26  Place  Yenddme,  Paris;  19  Boulevard  du 
Nord,  Brussels ;  2  Via  Tomaso  Grossi,  Milan ;  1  Calle  de  Valverde,  Madrid  ; 
28,  29  Passage,  Kaiser  Oallerie,  and  163,  164  Frederick  Street,  Berlin,  W. ;  8 
WaUflsch  Gasse,  Vienna ;  and  at  the  Grocers’  and  Chemists’  in  every  town. 


TVTO  MORE  PILLS  or  OTHER  DRUGS. 

Any  Invalid  can  cure  himself,  without  metUoine,  inconvenience,  or 
expense,  by  living  on  DU  BARIIY’S  DELICIOUS 

REV^ALENTA  AR.VB1CA  FOOD, 

which  saves  flfty  times  its  cost  in  medicine,  and  is  irresistible  in  indigestion 
(dyKpepsia),  habitual  constipation,  diarrhoea,  haemorrhoids,  liver  complaints, 
flatulency,  nervousness,  biliousness,  allkindsof  fevers,  sore  throats,  catarrhs,  colds, 
irifluenxa,  noises  in  the  bead  and  ears,  rheumatism,  gout,  poverty  and  impurities 
of  the  Mood,  eruptions,  hysteria,  neuralgia,  irritability,  sleeplessness,  low  spirits, 
spleen,  acidity,  vratcr  brash,  palpitation,  heartburn,  headache,  debility,  dropsy, 
cramps,  spasms,  nausea,  and  vomiting  after  eating,  even  in  pregnancy  or  at  sea  ; 
sinki^  fits,  cough,  asthma,  bronchitis,  consumption,  exhaustion,  epilepsy, 
dlalietes,  paralysia,  wasting  away.  Twenty  >eigbt  years’  invariable  success  with 
adults  and  delicate  infants ;  80,000  ciurea  of  cases  considered  hopeless.  It 
contains  four  times  as  much  nourishment  as  meat. 

r^iURE  of  LIVER  and  BIUOUS  COMPLAINTS. 

V-/'  From  the  Rev.  James  T.  Campbell,  Syderstoue  Rectory,  near  Fakenhom, 

Norfolk.  “  Dec.  6, 1869. 

Gentlemen, — I  have  long  known  and  appreciated  the  virtues  of  DU  BARRY’S 
REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD.  In  aU  oases  of  indigestion,  and  particularly 
when  the  liver  is  more  than  usually  affected,  I  consider  it  the  best  of  all 
remedies.  It  regulates  the  bile,  and  makes  it  flow  in  cases  which  would  not 
admit  of  mercury  in  any  shape.  In  short,  a  healthy  flow  of  bile  is  one  of  its 
earliest  and  best  effects.— JAMES  T.  CAMPBELL.” 

pURE  No.  68,471  of  GENERAL  DEBILITY. 

“Tam  happy  to  be  able  to  assure  yon  that  these  last  tao  years,  since  I  ate 
DU  BARRY’S  admirable  REVALENTA  ARABICA,  I  have  not  fait  the  weight 


FOR  PUDDINGS,  BLANC  MANGE,  *c. 

BROWN  AND  POLSON’S 
CORN  FLOUR 

HAS  TWENTY  YEARS’  REPUTATION. 


Purchasers  are  requested  to  notice  that  every  genuine  Packet  bears  the  fao> 

simile  signatures, 


of  my  84  years.  My  legs  have  acquired  strength  and  nimbleness,  my  sight  has 
improved  so  mudi  as  to  dispense  with  spectadGs,  my  stomach  reminds  me  of 
what  I  was  at  the  age  of  20— in  abort,  I  feel  myself  quite  young  and  hearty.  I 

E reach,  attend  oonfswioDs,  visit  the  sick,  I  make  long  journeys  on  foot,  my  head 
I  clear  and  my  memory  strengthened.  In  the  interests  of  other  sufferers  I 
authorise  the  publication  of  my  experience  of  the  benefits  of  yonr  admirable 
food,  and  remain— Abbot  PETER  CASTELLI,  Bachelor  of  Theology  and  Priest 
of  Prunotto,  near  MondovL” 

BU  BARRY’S  FOOD.— DrTF.  W.  BENCKE,  Profeseor 

of  Medicine  in  Ordinary  to  the  University  of  Marburgh,  writes  in  the 
Bsrftn  Clinical  Weekly  of  April  8,  1872 :  “  I  shall  never  forget  that  1  owe  the 
preservation  of  one  of  my  children  to  the  Revalenta  Arabica.  The  chikL  not 
four  months  old.  Buffered  from  complete  emaciation,  with  constant  vomiting, 
whiob  reskted  all  medical  skill,  and  even  the  greatest  care  of  two  wet  nurses.  I 
tried  DU  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  with  the  most  astonishing  success.  The 
vomiting  oeosed  immediately  ;  anu,  after  living  on  this  food  six  weeks,  the  baby 
was  restored  to  the  most  llonrishing  health.  Similar  suooess  has  attended  all  my 
experiments  since  with  this  food,  which  I  find  contains  four  times  as  much 
nourishment  os  meat.” 

T^U  BARIIY’S  FOOD, — “Twenty-seven  years’  DYS- 

■1  '  PEP8IA,  from  which  I  have  suffered  great  pain  and  inconvenience,  and 
for  which  I  had  consulted  the  advice  of  many,  has  been  effectually  remov^  by 
this  excellent  Food  in  six  weeks’  time.  Ac.— PARKER  D.  BINGHAM,  Captain, 
Royal  Navy.— London,  2ud  October,  1848.” 

DU  BARRY’S  FOOD.^CONSTIPATION,  ASTHMA, 

Ac.— Cure  No.  49,832,  of  flfty  years’  indescribable  agony  from  dyspepsia, 
nervousness,  asthma,  cough,  constipation,  flatulency,  spasms,  sickness,  and 
vomiting,  by  DU  BARRY’S  FOOD.— MARIA  JOLLY. 

■ptU  BARRY"*S  FOOD.— Cure  No.  62,422  of  CON- 


“  TOILET  AND  NURSERY  POWDER, »» 

Beautifully  Perfumed  and  Guaranteed  Pnre. 

CHERRY  TOOTH  PASTE 

Is  greatly  superior  to  any  Tooth  Powder,  ^vesthe  Teeth  a  pearl- like  WMteneas, 
protects  the  enamel  from  decay,  and  imparts  a  pleasing  fragrance  to  the 
Breath.  Price,  1#.  6d.  per  pot. 

Sold  by  all  Chemists  and  Perfumers,  and  at 
ANGEL  PASSAGE,  93  UPPER  THAMES  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 


DINNEFORD’S  FLUID  MAGNESIA. 

The  Medical  Profession  for  Thirty  years  have  approved  of  this  pure  sedntion  of 
Magnesia  as  the  best  remedy  for  ACIDITY  of  the  STOMACH,  HEARTBURN, 
HEADACHE,  GOUT,  and  INDIGESTION ;  and  as  the  best  mild  aperient  for 
delicate  constitutions,  especially  adapted  for  LADIES,  CHILDREN,  and 
INFANTS. 

DINNBFORD  A  CO.,  CHEMISTS,  172  New  Bond  Street,  Loiidon,  and  of  all 
other  Chemists  throughout  the  world. 


LAMPLOUGH’S 
PYRETIC  SALINE 


HAVE  IT  IN  YOUR  HOUSES,  AND  USB  NO  OTHER, 

For  it  is  the  only  safe  antidote  in  Fevers,  Eruptive  Affections,  Sea  or  Bilious 
Sickness,  and  Headache,  having  peculiar  and  exclusive  merits. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  CHEMISTS. 

CAUTION. — Worthless  SiUines  being  placed  before  the  public  with  the  mere 
transposition  of  the  words  of  my  labels,  which  do  not  contain  any  of  the  healtb- 
rretoring  elements  of  Lai^lough’s  Pyretic  Saline,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importanoe 
tliat  the  NAMJS  and  TRADE  MARK  on  a  B17FF-C01i0t7RllI> 
'WRARPER  envelopes  each  bottle,  and  on  which  dependence  alone  can  be 
placed. 

NOTH  ADDRKSS-113  HOLBORN  HILL,  LONDON. 


■pkU  BARRY’S  FOOD.  —  LIVER,  NERVES.  —  Cure 

-I  ^  No.  48,614.  Of  the  Marchioness  de  Br^han.— “  In  consequence  of  a  liver 
complaint  I  was  wasting  away  for  seven  years,  and  so  debilitated  and  nervous 
that  I  was  unable  to  read,  write,  or,  in  fact,  attend  to  anything;  with  a 
nervous  palpitation  all  over,  bad  digestion,  constant  sleeplessness,  and  the  most 
intolerable  nervous  agitation,  which  prevented  even  my  sitting  down  fur  hours 
together.  I  felt  drea^ully  low-spirit^,  and  all  intercourse  with  the  world  had 
become  painful  to  me.  Many  medical  men,  Englisli  as  well  as  French,  had 
prescribed  fur  me  in  vain.  In  perfect  despair  I  took  DU  BARRY’S  FOOD,  and 
lived  on  this  delicious  food  for  three  months.  The  goml  God  be  praised,  it  has 
completely  restored  me ;  I  am  myself  again,  and  able  to  make  and  receive 
visits,  and  resume  my  social  position. — Marchioness  DE  BRRUAN,  Naples, 
April  17, 1869.” 

TAU  BARRY’S  FOOD.— CONSUMPTION,  Diarrhoea, 

-a  V  Cramp,  Kidney,  and  Bladder  Disorders.— Dr.  Wurzer’s  Testimonii^. — 
“Bonn,  July  19,1862. — Du  Barry's  Food  is  one  of  the  most  excellent,  nourishing, 
and  restorative  absorbents,  and  supersedes,  in  many  cases,  all  kinds  of  medicines. 
It  Is  particularly  effective  in  indigestion  (dyspepsia),  a  confined  habit  of  body, 
as  also  in  dlarrhcua,  bowel  oomplaints,  and  scone  or  gravel ;  inflammatory 
irritation  and  cramp  of  the  urethra,  the  kidneys  and  bladder,  and  hsemorzhoidk 
— Dr.  RUD.  WUBZBR,  l*rofessor  of  Medicine  and  Practical  M.D.” 

PURE  OF  DEBILITyTTiAD  DIGESTION,  AND 

vy  ^  IRRITABILITY. 

“  DU  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  ARABICA  has  produced  an  extraordinary 
effect  on  me.  Heaven  be  blessed,  it  has  cured  me  of  nightly  sweatings,  terrible 
irritation  of  the  stomach,  and  bad  digestion,  which  had  last^  18  years.  I  have 
never  (oil  so  comfortable  as  1  du  now.— J.  (X)MFARET,  Parish  Priest,  St. 
Roniain-des-  Isles.” 

DU  BARRY’S  FOOD. — Dr.  Livinj^tone,  describing  the 

province  of  Angola  in  the  Jonrnal  of  the  London  Geographical  Society, 
mentions  the  happy  state  of  the  people,  “  Who  require  neither  physician  nor 
medicine,  their  staff  of  life  being  the  REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD,  which 
keeps  tliem  perfectly  free  from  diseaMv  -oonsomption,  scrofula,  cancer,  4ic., 
having  been  scarcely  heard  of  among  them  ;  nor  small-pox  and  measles  for  more 
than  twenty  years.” 

lAU  BARRY’S  FOOD.— “  Fevers,  Dysentery,  Exhaustion, 

A  "  Scurvy,  which  prevailed  on  board  our  good  ship  the  Je«m  Bart,  of  the 


\fRS.  BATCHELOR’S  HAIR  COLOR  RESTORER 

JlV_L  Speedily  Restores  Grey  Hair  to  its  Original  Color. 

l\fRS.  BATCHELOR’S  HAIR  COLOR  RESTORER. 

JVl-  One  Shilling  per  Bottle.  The  Best  and  Cheapest. 

MILLARD’S  CHERRY  TOOTH  PASTE. 

One  Shilling  per  Pot.  Cannot  be  surpassed. 

l\/riLLARD’S  “  INVISIBLE  ”  FACE  POWDER. 

iV-L  6<i.  Packets.  1#.  and  2#.  Boxes,  with  Puff.  Eminently  Pnre  and 
Fragrant.— Of  all  Cliemists,  Perfumers,  Sic.,  and  of  R.  H.  MILLARD  L  SONS, 
44  Barbican,  London. 


RUPTURES.— BY  ROYAL  LETTERS  PATENT. 

YVHITE’S  MOC-MAIN  LEVER  TRUSS  is  allowed  by 

V  Y  upwards  of  600  Medical  gentlemen  to  be  the  most  effective  invention 
in  the  curative  treatment  of  HERNIA.  The  use  of  the  steel  spring,  so  often 
hurtful  in  its  effects,  is  here  avoided,  a  soft  bandage  being  worn  round  the  body, 
while  the  requisite  resisting  power  is  supplied  by  the  MOC-MAIN  PAD  and 
PATENT  LEVER,  fitting  with  so  much  ease  and  closeness  that  it  cannot  ha 
detected,  and  may  be  worn  during  sleep.  A  descriptive  circular  may  be  had, 
and  the  Truss  (which  caimot  fail  to  fit)  forwarded  by  post,  on  the  ciroumferenoe 
of  the  body  two  inches  below  the  hips  being  sent  to  the  Manufacturer. 

Mr.  WHITE,  228  Piccadilly,  London. 

Single  TruM,  21#.,  26#.  6d.,  and  81#.  6d. ;  postage  free.  Donbla  ditto, 
81#.  M.,  42#.,  and  62#.  Gd. ;  postage  free.  Umbilical  ditto,  42#.  and  62#.  6d.  ; 
postage  free. 

Post-ulflce  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to  John  White,  Poet  Office,  Piccadilly. 
NEW  PATENT. 

T^LASTIC  STOCKINGS,  KNEE-CAPS,  &c.,  for  VARI- 

-Hi  COSE  VEINS,  and  all  cases  of  WEAKNESS  and  SWELLING  of  the 
LEGS,  SPRAINS,  Sic.  They  are  porous,  light  in  texture,  and  inexpensive,  and 
are  drawn  on  like  an  ordinary  Stocking.  Price,  4#.  6d.,  7#.  6d.,  10#.,  and  16#. 
each ;  postage  free. _ 

JOHN  WHITE,  Manufacturer,  228  Piccadilly,  London. 


HOLLOWAY’S  PILLS  AND  OINTMENT.— A 

and  precioos  property  possessed  by  Holloway’s  inestimable  remeo^  k 
that  no  skill  or  experience  is  required  for  their  suooeesful  administration.  No 
education  or  intelligence  is  necessary  for  using  them  to  advantage,  beyond  the 
capacity  of  understanding  the  plain  and  intelligible  instructions  accompanying 
each  box  and  pot.  For  the  cure  of  all  internal  and  external  ailments,  Profemor 
Holloway  has  considerately  placed  such  printed  rules  round  his  remedies  that 
error  is  impossible  after  they  have  been  once  read  with  attention.  In  these 
pills  there  is  nothing  nauseous  to  the  taste,  or  trying  to  the  most  tender  age  or 
delicate  constitution.  They  purify,  regulate,  and  strengthen  the  entire  hiinmn 
system. 
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&  CO., 

TOTTENHAM  COUET  EOAD,  FURNITURE 

5,000  BRASS  AND  IRON  BEDSTEADS  FURNTTURTH 

Ilf  STOCK,  J-  Afcij 

FURNITURE 


TO  30  OXJINB^S 
ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  FREE. 


OETZMANN  &  00 


FURNISH  YOUR 


67,  69,  71,  73,  &  77  HAMPSTEAD  EOAD, 

NEAR  TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD. 

CARPETS,  FURNITURE,  BEDDING,  DRAPERY, 

FUBNISHING  IRONMONGERY,  CHINA,  GLASS,  &o.,  &c. 

A  Descriptive  Cataloiue  {the  best  Furnishing  Guide  extant)  Post  Free. 


HOUSE 


THROUGHOUT, 


IDELICIOUS.  INViaORATINO-.  and 
SUSXAININGI  to  all.  Being  easy  of 
digestion,  is  I  SIRENS  ABLE  to  Invalids, 

Homoeopaths  and  Dyspeptics. 

It  SXJBERSEDES  every  other  Cocoa 
in  the  Market.” — Globe. 

MAH  AVIT  jT  j  a  cocoa  may  justly  be 
called  the  BERFECTION  of  BREPARED 
COCOA.” — British  Medical  Journal, 


SOLE  PROPRIETORS, 


TAYLOR  BROTHERS.  London 


Rostered  to  its  Original  Colour  by  this  Taluable  preparation  in  a  shorter  time  and  more  permanently  than  by  any  other  restorer, 
is  acknowledged  to  be  the  most  effectual  and  safe  remedy  known ;  it  never  fails  to  nourish,  strengthen,  arrest  falling,  clei 
preserve,  and  cause  a  most  healthy  and  luxuriant  growth  of  hair  of  the  original  shade.  It  contains  no  oil,  is  not  a  dye,  and  one 
will  at  once  convince  that  it  has  no  equal. — Sold  by  Chemists,  Perfumers,  &c.,  in  Cases  at  10s.  6<^.  Testimonials  and  Circt 
post  free. 

Sole  AfiENXs— E.  HOVENDEN  &  SONS,  5  GREAT  MARLBOROUGH  STREET,  W.,  and 

93  A  95  CITY  ROAD,  LONDON,  E.C. 


DR.  J.  COLLIS  BROWNE’S 
CHLORODYNE 

IS  TUE  ORIGINAL  AND  ONLY  GENUINE 

The  Public  are  CAUTIONED  agaiii«t  the  unfounded  statements  trequencij 
made,  “that  the  compontiou  of  CHLORODYNE  is  known  to  Chemists  and 
the  Medical  Profession.”  The  fact  is,  CHLORODYNE  was  Discovered  and 
Invented  by  Dr.  J.  COLLIS  BROWNE  (ez-Army  Medical  Staff),  and  so  named 
by  him,  and  it  has  baffled  all  attempts  at  analysis  by  the  first  Chemists  of  the 
day.  The  method  and  secret  of  the  preparation  have  never  been  published.  It 
is  obvious,  therefore,  that  anything  sold  under  the  name,  save  Dr.  J.  COLLIS 
BROWNE'S  CHLORODYNE,  is  a  Spurious  Imitation. 

CAUTION.— Vice-Chancellor  Sir  W.  P.  Wood  sUted  that  Dr.  J.  COLLIS 
BROWNE  was  undoubtedly  the  Inventor  of  CHLORODYNE. 

CHLORODYNE  is  admitted  by  the  Profession  to  be  the  most  wonderful  and 
valuable  remedy  ever  discovered. 

CHLORODYNE  is  the  beat  remedy  known  for  Coughs,  Consumption,  Bronchitis, 
Asthma. 

CHLORODYNE  effectually  checks  and  arrests  those  too  often  fatal  diseases. 
Diphtheria,  Fever,  CYonp,  Ague. 

CHLORODYNE  acts  like  a  charm  in  DiarrboM,  and  is  the  only  specific  in 
Cholera  and  Dysentery.  .  «  ,  , 

CHLORODYNE  effectually  cuts  short  all  attacks  of  Epilepsy,  Hysteria,  Palpi¬ 
tation.  and  Spasms. 

CHLORODYNE  is  the  only  palliative  In  Neuralgia,  Rheumatism,  Gout,  Cancer, 
Tuotliache,  Meningitis,  lie. 

J.  C.  Havw,  Esq.,  M.D.,  Bideford.—”  It  is,  without  doubt,  the  most  valuable 
and  ceruUu  Anodyne  we  have.” 

Dr.  M’Millman,  of  New  Galloway,  Scotland.— “I  consider  it  the  most 
Taluable  medicine  known.” 

From  Dr.  B.  J.  Boulton  It  Co.,  Homcastle. — ”  We  have  made  pretty  eis^n- 
slve  use  of  Chloi^yne  in  our  practice  lately,  and  look  upon  it  as  im  exrollent 
direct  Sedative  and  Anti-spasmodic.  It  seems  to  allay  pain  and  irritation  in 
whatever  organ,  and  from  whatever  cause.  It  induces  a  feeling  of  ooimort  and 
quietude  not  obtainable  by  any  other  remedy,  and  it  seems  to  possess  this  ?r^t 
^vantage  over  all  other  Sedatives,  that  it  iMves  n't  unpleasant  after  effects. 

Bold  in  bottles  at  Is.  IW.,  i*.  M..  «id  4s.  M.  each.  None  Is  gennine  without 
thewords‘‘Dr.  J.  COLUS  BROWNE'S  CHLORODYNE  ”  on  the  Goveniment 
Stamp.  Overwhelming  Medical  Testimony  aooompames  each  bottle. 

Sole  Manufacturer:  j 

J.  T.  DAVENPORT,  88  Great  Russell  Street,  Bloomsbury,  Ixmdon.  1 


LEA  &  PERRINS*  SAUCE. 

Which  are  calculated  to  deceive  the  Public,  T.TCA  A  PBERINS  have  adopted  a 
NEW  LABEL,  bearing  their  signature, 

“LEA  &  PERRIN  S,” 

Which  will  be  placed  on  every  bottle  of  WOROBSTBBSHIBB  8AUCB  after 
this  date,  and  without  which  none  is  genuine. 

KIF*  Sold  Wholesale  by  the  Proprietors,  Worcester;  CBOSSB  It  BLACK- 
WELL,  London  ;  and  Export  Oilmen  generally. 

Retail,  by  Dealers  in  Sauces  throughout  the  World. 

November,  1874. 


GJRANT’S  morella  cherry  brandy, 

M  «  Queen’s  Quality,”  as  supplied  to  Her  Majesty.  Often  supersedes  Wine. 
A  Valuable  Tonic.  Delidons.  42s.  per  dozen,  net. 

(^RANT'S  MORELLA  CHERRY  BRANDY, 

VJ  Sportsman's  Speda)  Quality.**  Stronger  and  less  sweet.  fOs.  per 
dozen,  net.  Prepayment  requir^ 

GRANT’S  MORELLA  CHERRY  BRANDY. 

Order  through  any  Wine  Merchant,  or  direct  of  T.  GRANT,  Distilkry, 

Maidstone.  Carriage  Free  in  BnglauJ. 


KINAHAN’S  .  LL  .  WHISKY. 

^HIS  celebrated  and  most  delicious  old  mellow  Spirit 

JL  very  CREAM  of  IRISH  WHISKIES,  in  quality  unrivaUad,  nerfhet 

"  '  r.  Note  the  Red  8ei 


and  more  wholesome  than  the  finest  Cognac  Brandy. 

Label,  and  Cork  branded 

”  KINAHAN’S  .  LL  .  WHISKY.”  Whdeeale  Depfit- 
20  GREAT  TITCH  FIELD  STREET,  OXFORD  STREET,  W, 
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13  Great  Marlborough  Street, 


gENNETT’S  WATCHES.— Cheapside. 
i:>ENNETT’S  GOLD  PRESENTATION  WATCHES, 

20  g$.,  80  gB.,  40  gB. 

rpo  CLOCK  PURCHASERS.— JOHN  BENNETT,  having 

•A  joit  completed  great  alterations  in  his  Clock  Show  Booms,  is  enabled  to 
•ffer  to  purchasers  the  most  extensire  stock  in  London,  comprising  clocks  for 
the  drawing,  dining-rooms,  and  presentation,  of  the  highest  quality  and  newest 
designs. 

JOHN  BENNETT’S  WATCH  and  CLOCK  MANU- 

^  '  FACTOBT,  64  and  68  Cheapside. 


MY  YOUTH,  BY  SEA  AND  LAND,  FROM 

1809  TO  1816.  By  Charles  Lostus,  formerly  of  the  Royal  Nary,  lata 
of  the  Coldstream  Guards.  2  yoIs.,  21«. 

“  Major  Loftus  giree  us  a  book  as  entertaining  as  ‘  Midshipman  Ea^,’  and  as 
instructire  as  a  book  of  travels.  It  has  not  a  dull  page  in  it.” — United  Service 
Magatine. 

CELEBRITIES  I  HAVE  KNOWN;  WITH 

EPISODES,  POLITICAL,  SOCIAL,  SPORTING,  and  THEATRICAL. 
By  Lord  Wiluam  Pnr  Lennox.  2  vols.,  demy  8to.,  80i. 

Lord  William  Lennox  from  his  earliest  days  has  lived  on  terms  of  intimacy 
with  persons  of  high  political,  military,  theatrical,  and  literary  celebrity.  He 
has  an  eye  for  character,  can  tell  a  good  story,  and  has  plenty  of  good  stories  to 
tell.  His  pages  are  full  of  interest.  Celebrities  of  the  first  importance  are  pre¬ 
sented  in  toeir  habits  as  they  lived.” — Pall  Mall  Qazette. 

NOTES  OF  TRAVEL  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

By  C.  J.  Andersson,  Author  of  “  Lake  Ngami,”  Ac.  Edited  by  L.  Lloyd, 
Author  of  ”  Field  Sports  of  the  North.”  1  vol.  8vo.,  with  Portrait,  16#. 
“  This  book  is  most  interesting  reading,  and  the  notes  on  the  soology  of 
Damaraland  are  especially  to  be  recommended  to  the  naturalist.”— .Sal.  Rev. 

RECOLLECTIONS  OF  COLONEL  DE 

GONNEVILLE.  Edited  from  the  French  by  Charlottb  M.  Yonqe, 
Author  of  “  The  Heir  of  Redclyffe,”  Ac.  2  vols.,  21#. 


A^HAT  IS  YOUR  CREST  AND  MOTTO  P  A 

V  V  VALUABLE  INDEX,  containing  the  Crest  and  Mottoes  of  60,000 
different  Families  in  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland.  The  result  of  many  years’ 
labour.  Nowhere  else  to  be  found.  By  sending  Name  and  County,  with  8#.  6d., 
a  plain  drawing  will  be  sent ;  if  painted  in  Heraldic  Colours,  7#.  Pedigrees 
traced.  The  arms  of  Man  and  Wife  blended.  The  proper  oolonr  for  Servants* 
Livery,  what  Buttons  to  be  used,  and  how  the  carriage  should  be  painted, 
according  to  Heraldic  rules.  Culleton’s  **  Book  of  Family  Crests  and  Mottoes,’* 
4,000  Engravings,  printed  in  colours,  £10  10#. ;  The  Manual  of  Heraldry,”  400 
Engravings,  8#.  6d.,  post  free  by  T.  CULLETON,  Genealogist,  26  Cranbourne 
Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane),  W.O.  The  Heraldic  Library  open  from  ten 
till  four.  _ 

QEAL  ENGRAVING  by  CULLETON.— Crest  Engraved 

on  Seals,  Rings,  Book-Plates,  and  Steel  Dies  for  stamping  paper,  7s.  6d. 
Livery  Button  Dies,  £2  2#.  Crests  engraved  on  silver  spoons  and  family 
plate,  6#.  per  doxen  ancles.  A  Neat  Desk  Seal,  with  engraved  Crest,  12#.  6d. 
Registered  letter,  6d.  extra.  T.  CULLETON,  Engraver  to  theC^ueen  and  Royal 
Family,  26  Cranbourne  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane),  W.C. 

pULLETON’S  GUINEA  BOX  OF  STATIONERY 

contains  a  ream  of  the  very  best  Paper  and  600  Envelopes,  all  beautifully 
stamped  with  Crest  and  Motto,  Monogram  or  Address,  and  the  Steel  Die  en¬ 
grave  free  of  ctuuge.  T.  CULLETON,  Die  Sinker  to  the  Board  of  Trade, 
26  Cranbourne  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane),  W.C. 

JJAISED  MONOGRAMS  by  CULLETON.  Quarter 

A  V  ream  of  naner  and  126  hish-fian  enveloncs.  stamned  in  rich  colours,  with 


THE  NEW  AND  POPULAR  NOVELS. 

SISTER  ANNA.  By  Mrs.  Boulter.  3  vols. 
HONOURS  DRHDED.  By  Morley  Farrow, 

Author  of  “  After  Baxtow’s  Death,”  Ac.  3  vote. 

BLACKSMITH  AND  SCHOLAR.  By 

Mortimer  Coluns.  3  vote. 

“  This  novel  is  as  thoroughly  amusing  as  any  of  Mr.  Collins’  previous  pro¬ 
ductions.” — The  World.  “  Replete  with  true  genius.” — John  Bull. 

DIANE.  By  Mrs.  Macquoid,  Author  of 

“  Patty,”  Ac.  2  vote.,  21#. 

“  A  charming  story.  One  of  Mrs.  Macquoid’s  happiest  efforts.” — Spectator. 

THE  SQUIRE’S  LEGACY.  By  Mary  Cecil 

Hay,  Author  of  “  Old  Myddelton’s  Money.”  3  vols. 

“  This  book  deserves  the  success  which  should  attend  pure  ideate  and  a  grace¬ 
ful  fancy.  Doris  is  a  charming  heroine.” — Athenceum. 

MY  LOVE,  SHE’S  BUT  A  LASSIE.  By 

the  Author  of  ”  Queenie.”  3  vote. 

”  An  interesting  book.  The  characters  arc  vivid.” — Academy. 

EDITH  VAVASOUE.  By  Mrs.  Graham. 
BEANSCOMBE.  3  vols. 


/  I UL.L. JilUiN'JS  rL.AT±JS  for  MAKKliNG  LilINEiN  require 

no  preparation,  and  are  easily  used.  Initial  Plate,  1#. ;  Name  Plates, 
2#.  6d. ;  8^  of  Moveable  Numbers,  2#.  6d. ;  Crest  or  Monogram  Plate,  6s. ;  with 
directions,  jpost  free  for  cash  or  stamps,  by  T.  CULLETON,  26  Cranbourne  Street 
(comer  of  8t.  Martin’s  Lane),  W.O. 

qiGNET  RINGS  by  CULLETON,  all  18-carat,  Hall 

marked.  The  most  elegant  patterns  in  London.  2,000  to  select  from 
£2  2#. ;  £3  8#. ;  £4  4#.;  £6  6#. ;  £6  16#. ;  very  massive,  £10  10#. ;  heavy  knuckle¬ 
dusters,  £16  16#.  Bend  else  of  finger  by  fitting  a  piece  of  thread,  and  mention 
the  priced  ring  required.  Arms,  Crests,  or  Monogram  engraved  on  the  Rings. 
T.  OULLETON,  Beal  Engraver,  26  Cranbourne  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s 
Lane),  W.O.  _ _ 

\riSITING  CARDS  by  CULLETON.— Fifty  best  quality, 

▼  2#.  id.,  post  free,  including  the  engraving  of  copper  plate.  Wedding 

Cards,  fifty  each,  fifty  embossiHi  envelopes  with  maiden  name,  13#.  6<f. 
T.  CULLBTON,  Seal  Engraver,  26  Cranbourne  Street  (corner  of  St.  Martin’s 
Lane),  W.C.  _  _ 

IVTONOGRAMS  and  CRESTS  for  ALBUMS,  STAMPED 

-Iv-L  in  many  colours,  1#.  per  Sheet,  or  Twelve  Sheets  for  9#.  The  following 
are  ready Two  Sheets  the  (^ueen  and  Royal  Family,  the  Emperor  and  French 
Nobility,  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York,  from  1070  to  1870 — the 
Colleges  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  the  Rcgimentad  and  Navy  Badges,  the 
Dukes,  Marquises,  Earis,  Barons,  and  British  Commoners.  Also  Twelve  Sheets 
Comic  and  Twelve  Sheets  ordmary  Monograms.  Four  Sheets  Illuminated  Flags 
of  Nations.  All  the  crests  are  named.  The  whole  scries  of  6,000  different  crests 
for  £20.  By  T.  CULLBTON,  Engraver  to  the  Queen  and  all  the  Royal  Family. 
26  Cranbourne  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane),  W.C. 


COUNSELS  TO  AUTHORS.— Those  about  to  Publish 

should  consult  the  ”  SEARCH  FOR  A  PUBLISHER.”  Price  1#. 

“  The  book  is  thoroughly  practical,  and  the  advice  given  to  authors  sound  and 
honest.” — Public  Opinion. 

London  ;  PROVOST  A  CO.,  36  Henrietta  Street,  W.C. 


Now  ready,  latest  edition. 

FELTOE  &  SON’S  PAMPHLET. 

27  Albemarle  Street,  W. 


SUDDEN  MOURNING. 

Messrs.  JAY  are  always  provided  with  experienced  dressmakers  and  milliners, 
ready  to  travel  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  free  of  expense  to  purchasers,  when 
the  emergendes  of  sudden  or  unexpec^  mourning  require  the  immediate  exe¬ 
cution  of  mourning  orders.  They  take  with  them  dresses,  bonnets,  and  millinery, 
besides  material  at  1#.  per  yard  and  upwards  from  the  piece,  all  marked  in  plahi 
figures,  and  at  the  same  price  as  if  purchased  at  the  London  General  Mourning 
Warehouse,  in  Regent  Street.  Reasonable  estimates  also  given  for  household 
mourning  at  a  great  saving  to  large  or  small  families. 

O'  JA 

THE  LONDON  GENERAL  MOURNING  WAREHOUSE, 

‘243.  246, 247. 249,  and  261  Regent  Street. 


BEST  AND  CHEAPEST  METHOD 
OF 

PERMANENT  PHOTOGRAPHIC  BOOK  ILLUSTRATIONS 

*  IS  THE 

A  UTOTYPE  PRINTING  PROCESS,  adopted  by  the 

XA.  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum,  the  Learned  S^eties,  and  the  trading 

Publishers.  _  _ _  ^ 

For  Terms  and  Specimens,  address  SPENCER,  SAWYER,  BIRD  A  (X)., 
Autotype  Patentees  and  Printers,  36  Rathbone  Place,  W. 


(THE  OLD  HOUSE), 


JOHN  TAN  N»S 

s.a.:fes 

FOR  THIEVES  AND  FIRES. 

11  NEWGATE  STREET,  E.C. 


CORN  FLOUR 


TAKE  NO  OTHER, 


196  to  198  TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD. 


Is/LTt.  O-EOXiOO-IST, 

149  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C., 

(^IVES  INSTRUCTION  in  MINERALOGY  and  GEO- 

A  *  LOGY,  and  can  supply  elementary  collections  of  Minerals,  Rocks,  and 
Fossils,  to  Illustrate  the  Works  of  Ansted,  Geikie,  Lycll,  Jukes,  Page,  Phillips, 
and  others,  on  the  following  terms  ; — 

100  Small  Specimens  in  Cabinet,  with  Three  Trays .  £2  2  0 

200  Fpixsimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet,  with  Five  Trays .  6  6  0 

800  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet,  with  Nine  Drawers  ....  10  10  0 

400  Bpedmens,  larger,  in  Cabinet,  with  Thirteen  Drawers  ..  21  0  0 

More  extensive  ^llectlons,  either  to  illustrate  Mineralogy  or  Geology,  at  60 
to6,000  Guineas  each,  with  every  requisite  to  assist  those  commencing  the  study 
of  these  interesting  branches  of  Science,  a  knowledge  of  which  afford  so  much 
pleasure  to  the  traveller  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 

In  the  more  expensive  collections  some  of  the  specimens  are  rare  and  all  more 
select. 


EAL  &  SON’S  CATALOGUE 

wmi  PlUCKS  OF 

BEDSTEADS, 

BEDDING, 


BEDROOM  FURNITURE. 


SENT  FREE  BY  POST. 


195  to  198  TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD, 


LONDON,  W. 


IT  JONES,  Insurance  Broker,  13  Pall  Mall,  Man' 


-Cj  Chester,  who  represents  many  of  the  leading  English  and  Continental 
Fire  Insurance  Companies,  is  in  a  position  to  effect  Insurances  on  very  advan¬ 
tageous  terms  on  Theatres,  Saw  Mills,  Indiarubber  Works,  Sugar  Refineri^ 
Oil  Works,  and  other  hazardous  risks.  All  losses  promptly  and  liberally  settled 
at  his  Offices  on  behalf  of  the  various  Companies.  Surveys  made,  and  rates 
quoted,  free  of  charge.  Marine  insurances  effected  at  the  lowest  current  rates. 

Business  established  1866. 

Branch  Offices  in  London,  Glasgow,  aiid  other  important  towns. 


1  DILAPIDATIONS,  REPAIRS,  &c.  — Vnl 

•l  J  Estimates  made  for  the  above  by  F.  W.  A.  AL 
1  St.  Petemburgh  Terrace,  Moscow  Road,  Bayswater. 
Twenty-five  years’  practical  experience.  Highest  references. 
Terms  moderate. 


‘h 
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_  New  and  Cheaper  Edition  now  ready,  cloth,  price  7i.  6d. 

^HE  HUMAN  RACE.  By  Louis  Fiouier,  Edited  and 

^  Reyiapd  by  Robert  Wii^x,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Phyrical  Society, 
Edinburgh.'  With  242  lUuetrations, 

“  Should  have  a  place  in  every  library.” — Land  and  Watn-. 

“  A  capital  gift  l^k  or  school  prize  for  junior  studantfi.”— (r>'apAic. 

CAR8EIX,  Pettkr  Si  QaU'Ix,  Ludgato  Hill,  London. 


New  and  Cheaper  Edition  now  ready,  cloth,  price  7t.  M, 

'iV/rAMMALIA  :  Their  various  Forms  and  Habits  popularly 

Illustrated  by  Tj-pical  Spedes.  Adapted  from  the  French  of  Louis 
Fiouier,  by  Prof.  E.  Perceval  Wiuoht,  M.D..  F.L.S.  With  260  lUustrations. 
CA88RLT.,  Pbtter  Si  Galpix,  Ludgate  Hill,  London. 


The  Naw  Quabtbrlt  Maoazixe  was  brought  out,  two  years  ago, 
with  the  intention  of  making  it,  for  a  time  at  least,  a  periodical 
entirely  devoted  to  social  and  literary  topics  and  to  fiction.  This 
programme  has  hitherto  been  strictly  adhered  to,  but  the  high 
position  to  which  the  Magazine  has  attained,  and  the  wide 
circulation  which  it  has  reached,  seem  to  require  and  justify 
an  occasional  treatment  in  its  pages  of  those  more  pressing 
political,  ecclesiastical,  and  psychological  questions  which  from 
time  to  time  stir  the  minds  of  thoughtful  persons.  With  this 
view  each  quarterly  number,  beginning  with  the  forthcoming 
Number  for  January  1876,  will  contain  one  or  more  papers  devoted 
to  the  consideration  of  some  one  of  the  important  topics  indicated 
above. 


_  New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  now  ready,  clotli,  2a  6«/. 

rpHE  NORTH-WEST  PASSAGE  BY  LAND. 

J-  VISOOUST  Miltox  and  Dr.  Chkadle.  New  and  Cheaper  Edition.  ' 
Map  and  Illustrations. 

A  few  copies  can  still  be  had  of  the  Large  Paper  Edition,  price  £1  li. 
Cassell,  Pstteh  Oalpin,  Ludgate  Hill,  London. 


Books  for  Christmas  and  new  year’s 

GIFTS,  BIRTHDAY  PRESENTS.  PRIZES,  &c.  Will  be  forwanlod 
post  free  on  application,  a  copy  of  Cassell,  Fetter  Si  Galpin’s  COMPLETE 
CATALOGUE,  in  which  will  be  found  a  Collection  of  Booln  suitable  to  all 
classes  of  readers.  The  list  comprises  several  Hundred  Volumes,  including 
Bildes  and  Religious  Works  (amongst  which  should  bo  specially  mentioned  Dr. 
Farrar’s  ‘‘Life  of  Christ”),  Fine  Art  Volomos,  Household  and  Domestic 
Treatises,  Children’s  Books,  Popular  History,  Natural  History,  Science, 
Travels,  &c.,  fcc.,  &c. 

Cassell,  Petteb  Si  Galpix,  Ludgate  Hill,  London. 


ArHAINAOlAIN  UKJilliLf.— TWU  riilLtj  ESSAYS  OD 
the  Disuse  of  the  Athanasian  Creed  in  the  Servioes  of  the  Church  of 
England.  By  Charles  Pkbodt,  Author  of  *‘  Authors  at  Work,”  and  Courtney 
Stanhope  EIsxny,  LL.B.,  Fellow  of  Downing  College,  Cambridge.  Price  1«. 
WILLIAMS  &  NORGATE,  14  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden. 

Single  Copies  poet  free  for  1«.  by  application  to  Hr.  Henry  Brace,  87  Norfolk 
Street,  Strand.  Copies  for  distribution— six  for  tz.,  twelve  for  7«.— post  free. 


In  the  discussion  of  these  questions  the  principles  which  have 
hitherto  presided  at  the  direction  of  the  New  Quarterlt  Magazine 
will  not  be  departed  from.  All  contributions,  except  editorial 
ones,  are  signed  by  well-known  writers,  who  are  responsible 
for  the  opinions  which  they  express.  Articles  with  a  distinctly 
sceptical  tendency  in  religious  matters,  or  subversive  politically 
or  socially,  will  be  excluded ;  but  there  will  be  no  attempt  to 
shirk  the  impartial  discussion  of  “burning  questions,”  and  no 
reticence  in  regard  to  the  continually  varying  aspects  and 
developments  of  modern  thought. 


■pOR  UNTO  US  A  CHILD  IS  BORN  (Handel), 

A-  Transcribed  for  the  Pianoforte  by  GEORGE  FREDERICK  WH 


-1-  Transcribed  for  the  Pianoforte  by  GEORGE  FREDERICK  WEST. 
3<. ;  free  by  post  18  stamps.  Also,  Schoelcher’s  “  Life  of  Handel,”  pp.  448,  7$.  9d. 

O  ACRED  MUSIC  for  Sunday  Evening  (Vocal  and  Piano- 

forte),  intended  chiefly  for  the  use  of  Schools  and  Private  Families. 
Edited  and  arranged  by  GEORGE  FREDERICK  WEST.  Two  Books,  4i.  each  ; 
post  free  at  half  price. 

f^pHE  HOLY  FAMILY.— An  Elegant  Music  Gift. 

A-  Admired  Sacred  Melodies.  Arranged  for  the  Pianoforte  by  W.  H.  CALL- 
COTT.  Illustrated  with  a  beautiful  Vignette  after  Raphael.  Complete  in  12 
Books.  5i,  each ;  or  in  Four  Vols.,  cloth  boards,  125.  each.  Piano  Duets. 
Twelve  Books,  65.  each ;  with  ad  lib.  aooompaniments  tot  flute,  violin,  and 
violoncello,  Iz.  each.  All  post  free. 

IVriSS  LINDSAY’S  NEW  SONG,  ‘‘THE  CHRISTIAN’S 

-LvA.  GOOD  NIGHT.”  8z. ;  free  for  18  stamps.  The  early  Christians  were 
accustomed  to  bid  their  dying  friends  “  Good  Night,”  so  sure  were  they  of  their 
awaking  at  the  Resurrection  Morning. 

London  :  ROBERT  COCKS  A  CO.,  New  Burlington  Street. 


Each  succeeding  Number  of  the  New  Quarterly  Magazine  will 
likewise  contain  an  Article  devoted  to  the  review  of  the  more 
important  works  of  general  interest  which  have  appeared  during 
the  preceding  quarter.  In  criticising  these  works  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  New  Quabteblt  Magazine,  it  will  not  be 
forgotten  that  their  authors  have,  for  the  most  part,  already  been 
passed  in  critical  judgment  by  the  daily  and  weekly  journals ; 
and  while  these  previously  pronounced  sentences  will  assist  in 
maturing  the  judgments  to  be  given  in  the  New  Quarterly 
Magazine,  the  occasional  difference  of  opinion  in  the  critics  will, 
in  every  case,  be  noticed  and  commented  upon.  This  Critical 
Article  will  be  headed. 


HE  SECULARIST,  A  New  Weekly  Review 

Edited  by 

G.  J.  HOLYOAKE  and  G.  W.  FOOTE, 

UTLL  APPEAR  THE  FIRST  WEEK  IN  JANUARY. 

PaicK  Twopence. 


THE  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE 


LONDON  OFFICE  FOB  ADVER'nSBMENTS, 
84  FLEET  STREET,  E.C. 


CURRENT  LITERATURE  AND  CURRENT  CRITICISM, 


In  order  that  the  Magazine  may  preserve  its  character  ol 
dealing  with  social  matters  and  others  of  general  interest,  its 
size  will  be  considerably  enlarged,  while  the  price  of  each  Number 
will  continue  to  be  Half-a-cro«rn.  That  which  has  mainly 
contributed  to  the  wideness  of  the  circulation  of  the  New 
Quarterly  is  the  issuing  in  each  Number  of  two  complete 
works  of  fiction  by  standard  authors ;  and  the  permanent  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  the  Magazine  will  allow  one  complete  novel  and  one 
complete  tale  to  form,  as  they  have  always  done,  a  portion  of 
the  contents  of  each  Number  of  the  New  Quarterly  Magazine. 


From  the  “  PALL  HALL  GAZETTE;*  April  29th,  1872. 

“  THE  TRIBUNE  U  beyond  compare  the  mott  influential  Neurpaper  in 
America;  it  it  for  the  United  Statet  what  our  own  'leading  Journal*  it  in 
England.** 


TO  ENGLISH  ADVERTISERS. 

THE  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE,  published  daily  in  New  York,  drcnlatee  in 
every  State  and  Territory  of  America,  and  in  the  principal  Citiea  of  Europe, 
where  it  may  be  found  in  the  most  important  Hotoli,  Clube,  Banking  Houses, 
Ac.  It  is  placed  on  board  every  Steamship  leaving  New  York  for  England. 

Its  readers  comprise  the  most  wealthy  classes,  great  numbers  of  whom  visit 
England  yearly,  and  buy  largely  here.  These  are  the  classes  whom  English 
advertisers  want  to  reach,  and  this  large  and  profltable  American  bnslness  can 
be  obtained,  or  increased,  by  advertising  in  the  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE,  pre¬ 
cisely  as  English  business  is  obtained  by  advertising  in  a  leading  London  paper. 
The  valoe  of  the  American  trade  is  well  known.  The  value  of  THE  TRIBUNE 
as  a  means  of  securing  it  is  now  understood  by  some  of  the  best  London  booses, 
as  may  be  seen  by  its  European  advertising  columns.  They  have  found  that  a 
permanent  American  connection  can  be  established  by  making  themselves  known 
to  Americans  in  advance  of  their  coming  to  England. 

RngUah  Advertisements  are  inserted  in  special  columns,  which  have  become 
familiar  to  the  American  public,  and  are  regularly  consulted  by  intending 
travellers,  and  by  American  houses  d<Hng  bnsinees  with  England. 


With  these  important  modifications  in  its  scope,  the  New 
Quarterly  Magazine  will  possess,  in  addition  to  those  of  its 
characteristics  which  have  already  secured  to  it  a  very  large  share 
of  popularity,  the  advantage  of  being  an  absolutely  essential 
organ  of  opinion  for  those  who  desire  to  keep  themselves 
acquainted  with  the  great  modern  movement  —  theological  and 
«‘cclesiastical,  social  and  political. 


From  the  " 8ATURDAT  REVIEW;*  November  9lh,  1872. 

“  For  many  yeart  the  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE  hat  been  the  mott  witMy 
circulated  paper  in  the  Northern  Btatetl* 


The  changes  indicated  above  will  take  effect  for  the  first  time 
in  the  Number  to  be  published  on  the  let  of  January,  1876. 


Letters  respecting  Advertisements  or  Sabscrlptions  to  be  addressed  to  Mr.  J.  T. 
Highland,  the  New  York  Thibunb  Office,  84  Fleet  Street,  B.C. 


London :  WARD,  LOCK  A  TYLER,  Warwick  House,  Patemoiter  Row. 
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HENRY  S.  KING  &  CO.’S  LIST 


NEW  AND  EBCENT  PUBLICATIONS, 


The  SOUTHERN  STATES  of  NORTH 

America :  an  Illnstrated  Record  of  an  extenrire  Tonr  of  ObMTvation 
during  the  yean  187S-74,  through  what  were  formerly  the  Slave  States  of 
North  America.  By  Edward  King.  With  Maps  and  536  Engravings  on 
Wood,  from  original  sketches,  by  J.  Wells  Ghampney.  Large  8vo.,  cloth 
extra,  gilt  edges,  81s.  6d. 

**  It  would  not  now  be  possible  to  find  in  any  book  published  in  England  wood 
engravings  of  the  same  minuteness,  precision,  and  beauty  as  are  here  to  be  seen 
on  every  page." — Saturdap  Rtvim. 

“  An  ifluHtrated  volume  of  travels  of  very  unusual  excellence . Mr. 

King’s  sketches  are  quite  the  revelation  of  a  new  world.*’-  Qraphie. 

**  Grave  and  gay  are  mingled  throughout  the  volume  with  adinirablc  skill.  It 
is  idle  to  attempt  even  to  give  an  idea  of  the  contents  of  this  book,  with  its  800 
closely  printed  pages,  and  its  striking  illustrations  nearly  as  numerous.  If  you 
want  fa^  politioal  or  commercial,  or  bright  sketches  of  social  life,  or  graphic 
descriptions  of  nature  in  the  Southern  States,  you  cannot  do  better  than  go  to 
this  work  for  Spectator. 

TRAVELS  in  SOUTH  AMERICA,  from  the' 

Pacific  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  By  Paul  Maucoy.  Illustrated  by  525 
Engravings  on  Wood,  of  which  54  are  full-page  (measuring  by  6}  in.), 
and  10  Maps,  from  drawings  by  the  Author.  In  2  vols.,  large  4to.,  cloth 
extra,  gilt  edges,  42s. 

**  M.  Morooy  sketches  nearly  everything  which  he  describes,  and  gives  ns  hun¬ 
dreds  of  pictures  of  the  life,  manners,  and  scenery  which  come  under  his  eye. 

Buch  a  bmk  is  a  treat  whic^  the  English  reader  does  not  often  get . If  the 

British  public  will  not  believe  that  there  is  more  sound  instruction  in  such  a 
work  as  this  than  in  a  geographic  manual,  and  more  amusement  than  in  a  novel, 
we  can  only  say— let  him  alone.” — nmet. 

*'  Never  has  there  been  given  to  the  world  sucli  a  picture  of  South  America.” 
— Standard. 

*'  More  is  to  be  learned  about  Soutli  America  from  a  ])erusal  of  these  pages  and 
a  study  of  these  illustrations  than  from  an  examination  of  the  library  richest  in 
I  looks  of  traTel."— fUrti/y  Aster. 

lU 

The  UNIVERSE ;  or,  The  Infinitely  Great  and 

Infinitely  Little.  By  F.  A.  PotcnJCT,  M.D.  Illustrated  by  272  En¬ 
gravings  on  Wood  and  a  Frontispiece  in  Colours.  New  and  Cheaper 
Edition.  Medium  8vo.,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  12«.  6J. 

**  We  can  honestly  commend  this  work,  which  is  as  udiuirably  as  it  is  copiously 
illastrated.** — THmes. 

”  It  would  be  difficult  to  hit  uixm  a  more  attractive  volume.” — /VtH  Mall 
UattUt. 

**  This  volume  will  prove  a  capital  present  to  young  persons.”— A fAcno'em. 

”  A  g(x>d  pioneer  to  more  exact  studies.  We  have  no  «ioubt  it  will  find  what 
it  deserves — pcpularity  among  English  readers.”  —iSafarday  lltvieft. 


IN  VARIOUS  EDITIONS, 


New  Edition,  now  ready,  price  6«. 

QUEEN  MARY :  A  Drama 

By  ALFRED  TENNYSON. 


MR.  TENNYSON’S  WORKS 

THE  AUTHOR’S  EDITION. 


Volume  I.— EARLY  POEMS  and  ENGLISH  IDYLLS. 

„  II.— LOCKSLEY  HALL,  LUCRETIUS,  and  other  POEMS. 

„  III.— THE  IDYLLS  OP  THE  KING,  complete.* 

„  IV.— THE  PRINCESS  AND  MAUD. 

„  V.— ENOCH  ARDEN  and  IN  MEMORIAM. 

Each  volume  6a.  cloth  gilt,  or  7a.  Gd,  half  morocco,  Roxburgh  style. 

On  and  after  January  1,  1876,  this  volume  will  be  charged  7a.  6d.  and  9a. 
respectively. 


MR.  TENNYSON’S  WORKS 

THE  CABINET  EDITION. 


IN  TEN  HALF-CROWN  VOLUMES, 

Each  with  a  Frontispiece. 

These  volumes  may  be  had  separately,  or  the  edition  complete,  in  handsome 
Ornamental  Case,  pries  28a. 


A  TRIP  to  MUSIC-LAND:  a  Fairy  Tale, 

forming  an  Allegorical  and  Pictorial  Exposition  of  the  Elements  of  Music. 
By  Emma  L.  Biikduk'K.  Illustrated  by  20  Full-page  Pictures  of  a  highly 
umuoing  character,  fn>m  designs  by  J.  King  James.  Post  4to.,  cloth 
*  extra,  ^It  edges,  10a.  Gd. 

••  Mim  Bhedlock  may  be  congratulated  on  having  produced  one  of  the  most 
original  and  ingenious  Christmas  books  of  the  season.  Her  ‘Trip  to  Mnsic- 
Ixuid*  is  an  attempt,  and  a  very  successful  one,  to  gild  the  bitter  pill  of  musical 
instruction  with  the  attraction  of  a  fairy  tale.  She  endeavours,  and  with  great 
cleverness  works  out  her  idea,  to  give  in  this  handsome  quarto  an  allegorical 
and  pictorial  exposition  of  the  elements  of  music,  which  in  a  most  novel  and 
entertaining  manner  obviates  much  of  the  repulsive  drudgery  that  is  attached 
to  ruilimsntary  rausiual  teaching.  Mr.  James  has  greatly  aided  the  accomplished 
authoress  by  making  her  explanations  additionally  attractive  bj*  his  humorous 
and  original  Illustrations.” — /Aii/y  Telegraph. 


MR.  TENNYSON’S  WORKS. 

THE  LIBRARY  EDITION.  * 

This  Edition  is  in  Six  liandsome  Octavo  Volumes,  printed  in  large,  clear,  old- 
faced  type,  on  laid  paper,  with  a  Steel  Engraved  Portrait  of  the  Author,  each 
volume  price  10a.  Gd.,  or  the  set  complete  £3  3a. 


MR.  TENNYSON’S  WORKS 

THE  MINIATURE  EDITION. 


The  POETS  and  POETRY  of  SCOTLAND, 

from  the  Earliest  to  the  Present  Time ;  comprising  Characteristic  Selec¬ 
tions  from  the  Works  of  the  more  noteworthy  Scottish  Poets,  with  Bio¬ 
graphical  and  Critical  Notices  by  Jamks  Giiaxt  Wit,sox.  Illustrated  by 
Portraits  engraved  on  steel.  Vol.  L,  Tiiom.ks  nix  Rhyxku,  a.d.  1226,  to 
lUcUAiUi  Gaix,  a.d.  1776.  Medium  8vo.,  cloth,  12a.  Gd. 

”  We  can  congratulate  Mr.  Wilson  on  the  admirable  selection  ho  has  made 
from  the  works  of  eminent  Scottish  bards,  ....  besides  which  we  Imve  a  con¬ 
cise  biography  of  the  poets,  with  judicious  notices  of  their  works  and  critical 
comments  on  their  writings.  The  book  is  admirably  prinUxl  and  got  up,  and 
vrill  form  a  very  appropriate  Cliristmns  gift  to  those  who  prefer  works  of 
abiding  interest  to  mors  ephemeral  publications.” — John  Bull. 


In  Eleven  Volumes,  pocket  size,  bound  in  imitation  vellum,  ornamented  in 
gilt  and  gilt  edges,  in  handsome  case,  price  35a.  TliLs  edition  can  also  be  had 
in  plain  binding  and  case,  price  81a.  Gd. 


MR.  TENNYSON’S 


WORKS 

THE  ILLUSTRATED  EDITION. 


This  beautiful  Edition,  published  in  one  elegant  volume,  printed  in  clear, 
large-sized  type,  illustrated  with  Fifty-four  Engravings,  by  Miixai-s,  Staxs- 
KiKLD,  CiUBWiCK,  Muluxady,  Hoiislxy,  6lc.,  &c.,  bound  in  green  cloth,  with  a 
gilt  design  on  front  and  gilt  edges,  and  with  a  Kteel  Engraved  Portrait  of  Mr. 
Tennyson  as  a  Frontispiece,  taken  from  a  photograph,  price  25a. 

»*•  A  few  copies  only  remain  of  this  particular  edition,  the  pictures  in 
which  cannot  be  reproduced. 


A  COMPREHENSIVe  'hISTORY  of  INDIA : 

Civil,  Military,  and  Social.  From  the  first  Landing  of  the  English  to  the 
Hupptewiun  of  the  Sepoy  Revolt ;  including  an  Outline  of  the  Early  His¬ 
tory  of  Hindustan.  By  Ukxuy  Bxvxuidgk.  Illustrated  by  about  500 
Engravings  on  Wood  and  Steel  -Antiquities,  Views,  Costumes,  Portraits, 
Mails,  l^ans  of  Battles,  Stc.  In  8  vols.,  large  8vo.,  cloth  extra,  63a. 

”  This  elaborate  and  able  work  gives  us,  with  philosophical  discrimination, 

tlie  ancient,  mediwval,  and  modern  history  of  a  most  singular  people . 

’I'hs  munerous  engravings  on  wood  and  steel,  remarkable  for  their  l^uty  aiul 
fidiiity,  contribute  greatly  to  the  interest  and  even  to  the  instructive  power  of 
the  work.”— Ajammer. 

vii 

Tlie  MPEEIAL  GAZETTEER  ;  a  General 

Dictionary  of  Geography,  ITiysical,  Political,  Btatistical,  and  Descriptive, 
including  comprel  3nsivu  Accounts  of  the  Countries,  Cities,  Principal 
Towns,  Villages,  Bens,  Lakes,  Rivers,  Islands,  Mountains,  Valleys,  &c.,  in 
tlie  World.  Edited  by  W.  G.  Blackix,  I’h.  D.,  F.R.O.8.  With  a  Supple¬ 
ment,  bringing  the  Geographical  information  down  to  the  latest  dates. 
Illustrated  by  above  HOO  Engravings,  Views,  Costnmes,  Maps,  Plans,  Lc. 
In  two  large  vole.,  imperial  8vo.,  cloth,  £4  15a.  ;  or  half-bound  in  morocco, 
£5  IUa. 

”  TliU  excellent  book  of  reference.  All  the  articles  we  have  examined,  whether 
long  or  short,  exhibit  a  greater  degree  of  correctness  in  minute  detail  than  we 
should  have  thought  practioablo  in  so  comprehensive  a  work.” — Athenaum. 


.  TENNYSON’S  WORKS 

THE  ORIGINAL  EDITIONS. 


HENRY  S.  KING  It  CO.,  68  ComhiU,  and  12  Paternoster  Bow, 


London :  BLACKIE  It  BON,  Paternoster  Buildings. 
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TRXJBNEI?,  &  OO.’S 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


CHOIX  D’OPUSCULES  PHILOSOPHIQUES, 

HISTORIQUBS,  POLITIQUBS,  et  LITTSrAIRBS  de  SYLVAN  VAN 
DB  WBYBB.  PrecAlte  d’arant-propos  de  I'Bditeur.  Troisidme  S6rie. 
1  Tol.  crown  8to.,  Roxburgbe.  10«.  6d. 

KASHMIR  and  KASHGHAR.  A  Narrative  of  the 

Journey  of  the  Embassy  to  Kashghar  in  1878-74.  By  H.  W.  Bellkw,  C.S.I. 
8to.,  pp.  xxii.— 420,  cloth,  16«. 

HAFIZ  of  SHIrAZ  :  Selections  from  his  Poems. 

Translated  from  the  Persian  by  HKaMAN  Bicknklu  With  Preface  by 
A.  8.  Bickxkll.  Demy  4to.,  pp.  zx. — 384,  printed  on  fine  stout  plate 
paper,  with  appropriate  Oriental  bordering  in  gold  and  colour,  and  Illus¬ 
trations  by  J.  R.  HEiiBKUT,  RJL.  £2  2f. 

JONAS  FISHER.  A  Poem  in  Brown  and  White. 

Crown  8vo.,  pp.  ix.— 243,  cloth,  6s. 

“  No  one  who  knows  what  poetry  is  can  doubt  that  here  is  poetry  of  a  very 
high  order.”— iSeoMman. 

”  A  truly  suggestive,  bold,  and  original  book.”— Woucoff/ormisA 
”  Rich  in  suggestiveneas  as  r^^ards  the  most  important  problems  of  human 
life.” — Edinburgh  Daily  Eevietc. 

SKETCHES  of  ANGLO-JEWISH  HISTORY.  By 

Jahks  Picciotto.  Demy  8vo.,  handsomely  bound  in  doth,  about 
430  pp.,  12<. 

The  INDIAN  SONG  of  SONGS,  from  the  Sanskrit 

of  the  Gita  Qovinda  of  Jayadeva.  By  Edwin  Arnold,  M.  A.,  F.R.G.8.  (of 
University  College,  Oxford),  formerly  Principal  of  Poona  College,  and 
Fellow  of  the  University  of  Bombay.  Crown  8vo.,  pp.  xvi.— 144,  cloth,  6s. 

CHINESE  LANGUAGE  and  LITERATURE. 

Two  Lectures  delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution  by  R.  K.  Douglas,  of  the 
*  British  Museum,  and  Professor  of  Chinese  at  King's  Colley.  Crown  8vo., 
pp.  118,  doth,  6i. 

CHINESE  SKETCHES.  By  Herbert  A.  Giles, 

of  H.B.M.'s  China  Consular  Service.  8vo.,  pp.  204,  doth,  10s.  6<2. 

The  PRINCIPLES  of  COMPARATIVE  PHILO- 

LOGY.  By  A.  H.  Satck,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Queen’s  College,  Oxford. 
Crown  8vo.,  pp.  xxxii. — 416,  cloth,  lOi.  Qd. 

The  MARTYRDOM  of  MAN.  By  Win  wood  Reade. 

Second  Edition,  crown  8vo.,  pp.  viiL— 544,  cloth,  7<.  6<i. 

A  THEOLOGICO-POLITICAL  TREATISE.  By 

G.  D.  Snow.  Crown  8to.,  pp.  180,  cloth,  4i.  6d. 

A  COMPARATIVE  GRAMMAR  of  the  DRA- 

VIDIAN,  or  SOUTH-INDIAN  FAMILY  of  LANGUAGES.  ,By  the 
Rev.  R.  ()ALDWBLL,  LL.D.  Second  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  Demy 
8vo.,  pp.  808,  cloth,  28<. 

D.  lUNII  lUVENALIS  SATIRAE,  with  a  literal 

English  Prose  Translation  and  Notes.  By  J.  D.  Lewis,  M.A.,  Trinity 
CoUege,  Cambridge.  Demy  8vo.,  pp.  viii.— 814,  doth,  14<. 

A  COLLECTION  of  CHINESE  PROVERBS. 

Translated  and  arranged  by  William  Scarborough,  Wesleyan  Mission¬ 
ary,  Hankow.  With  an  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Copions  Index. 
Crown  8vo.,  pp.  xliv.— 278,  12i.  6d. 

RIG-VEDA  SANHITA,  the  First  and  Second  Ad- 

hyayas  of  the  FIRST  ASHTAKA,  with  Notes  and  Explanations,  and  an 
Introductory  Essay  on  the  Study  of  the  Vedas.  By  the  Rev.  K.  M.  Ban- 
NEIUKA,  Member  of  the  Board  of  Examiners,  Calcutta  ;  Uun.  Member  of 
the  Royal  Asiatic  Sodety.  8vo.,  pp.  96,  sewed,  7i.  6d. 

■SHAKESPEARE  HERMENEUTICS;  or.  The 

STILL  LION.  Being  an  Essay  towards  the  Restoration  of  Shakespeare’s 
Text.  By  C.  M.  Inqleby,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 
Small  4to.,  pp.  168,  boards,  64. 


NATURE, 

MOTHER : 
doth,  2s.  6d. 


NOT  the  CHURCH, 

A  Protest  against  Bcclesiasticism. 


our  COMMON 

Crown  8vo.,  pp.  120, 


The  MESSENGER  :  a  Poem.  By  Thomas  Sinclair, 

M.A.  Fcp.  8vo.,  pp.  174,  cloth,  6s. 

”  Highly  interesting  poem.” — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

”  Possesses  indubitable  gifts  in  writing.” — Academy. 

"  Really  harmonious  utterance.” — Globe. 

“  Writer  of  striking  originality.” — Civil  Service  Gazette. 

A  DICTIONARY  of  the  PALI  LANGUAGE.  By 

R.  C.  Childers,  Professor  of  Pali  and  Buddhist  Literature  at  University 
College,  London.  The  English  Alphabetical  System  is  followed,  and  the 
Pali  is  Romanised  throughout.  Imp.  8vo.,  double  columns,  pp.  xxli — 622, 
doth,  £3  34. 

HINTS  for  the  EVIDENCES  of  SPIRITUALISM. 

.Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo.,  pp.  viii.— 120,  doth,  24.  6d. 

The  CELT,  the  ROMAN,  and  the  SAXON:  A 

History  of  the  Early  Inhabitants  of  Britain  down  to  the  Conversion  of 
the  Anglo-Saxons  to  Christianity.  Illustrated  by  the  Anaent  Renmns 
brought  to  Light  by  Recent  Research.  By  Thomas  Wwgot, 

M.A.,  FBJL.,  iic.  Third  Edition,  carefully  revised,  with  AddiUous. 
Crown  8vo.,  v/ith  nearly  300  Engravings,  pp.  xiv.  562,  cloth,  144. 


NEW  WOEKS. 


The  INDIAN  ALPS  and  How  we  Crossed  them ; 

a  Narrative  of  Two  Yean*  Residence  in  tlie  Himalayas,  and  Two  Months’ 
ToUr  in  the  Interior.  By  a  Lady  Pioneer.  With  160  lUostrations  from 
Drawings  by  the  Authoress.  Imperial  8vo.  price  424. 

The  HISTORY  of  PRUSSIA  and  its  MILITARY 

ORGANIZATION.  By  Cajit.  Wtatt,  Author  of  “  Hungarian  Celebrities.' 
Voli.  I.  and  U.  8vo.  llfearln  teady. 

LIFE,  WORK,  and  OPINIONS  of  HEINRICH 

HEINE.  By  William  Stigand.  2  vols.  with  Portraits  of  Heine, 
price  284. 

The  GRAVER  THOUGHTS  of  a  COUNTRY 

PARSON.  Third  Series.  By  A.  K.  H.  B.  Author  of  "The  Recreations 
of  a  Country  Parson.”  Crown  8vo.  price  34.  M. 

TYROL  and  the  TYROLESE ;  an  Account  of  the 

People  and  the  Land,  in  their  Historical,  Sporting,  and  Mountaineering 
Asp^ts.  By  W.  A.  Baillie  OiiOHMAN.  Clniwn  8vo.  with  Illnstrations 
engraved  on  Wood  by  O.  Pearson.  Price  144.  [Ebr/jr  m  January, 

“The  FROSTY  CAUCASUS;”  an  Account  of  a 

Walk  throngh  Part  of  the  Range,  and  of  an  Ascent  of  Elbrns  in  the 
Snmmer  of  1874.  By  F.  C.  Ohove.  With  Illustrations  engraved  on 
Wood,  and  a  Map.  Crown  8vo.  price  184. 

HIGGLEDY  PIGGLEDY ;  or.  Stories  for  Every¬ 
body  and  Everybody’s  Children.  By  the  Right  Hon.  E.  H.  Knatcrbull- 
Hugessen,  M.P.  With  Nine  Illustrations  from  Original  Designs  by 
Richard  Doyle.  Crown  8vo.  price  64. 

The  HISTORY  of  MODERN  MUSIC,  a  Course 

of  Lectures  delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution.  By  John  Hcllah.  New 
Edition.  Demy  8vo.  price  8s.  dd. 


STUDY  of  HAMLET. 

Marshall.  8vo.  price  74.  Qd. 


By  Frank  A. 


SOCIAL  GLEANINGS. 

of  ”  Reminiscences  of  Fifty  Years. 


By  Mark  Boyd,  Author 

Post  8vo.  price  IO4.  6d. 


LONDON ;  TRUBNEB  L  CO.,  87  and  80  LUDOATE  HILL. 


The  COMING  WAR;  ENGLAND  WITHOUT  a 

NAVY.  8vo.  price  I4. 


CHIPS  from  a  GERMAN  WORKSHOP.  By 

F.  Max  MUrxEn,  M.A.  The  Work  complete,  with  Two  Indexes,  in  4  vols 
8 VO.  price  £2  I84. 

I 

The  THEORY  and  PRACTICE  of  BANKING. 

By  Henby  Dunning  Macleod,  M.A.  Tliird  and  Cheaper  Edition, 
revised  (in  Two  Volumes).  Vol.  I.  now  ready,  in  8vu.  price  124. 


M'CULLOCH’S  DICTIONARY  of  COMMERCE 

ud  COMMERCIAL  NAVIOATION.  New  EdlUen,  with  the  SUtlatleal 
Information,  81c.  completed  in  a  Supplement  to  the  year  1878.  8vo. 
price  634. 


URE’S  DICTIONARY  of  AR1\S,  MANUFAC¬ 
TURES,  and  MINES.  Seventh  Edition,  revised  and  in  part  rewritten  by 
R.  Hunt,  F.R.S.  assisted  by  numerous  Contributors.  With  above  2,100 
Woodents.  8  vols.  medium  8vo.  £8  6s. 


The  NEW  CODE  1875;  with  Notes,  Analysis, 

Appendix,  and  Index,  and  an  Introductory  Sketch  of  the  Administration 
of  the  Grants  fur  Ihiblio  Elementary  Education  (1839-74).  By  H.  J. 
Gibbs  ;  and  by  J.  W.  Edwards.  Crown  8vo.  price  34.  6</. 

A  SYSTEM  of  LOGIC,  Ratiocinative  and  In¬ 
ductive  ;  being  a  Connected  View  of  tite  Prindpkss  of  Evidence  and  the 
Methods  of  Scientific  Investigation.  By  John  Stuart  Mill.  The 
Nintli  Edition.  2  vols.  8vo.  {Hrice  254. 


On  the  INFLUENCE  of  AUTHORITY  in 

MATTERS  of  OPINION.  By  the  late  Sir  Ouorgb  Cornbwaix  Lxwu, 
Bart.  Now  Edition.  8vo.  price  144.  [On  Thursday  next. 


RELIGION  and  SCIENCE,  their  Relations  to 

Each  Other  at  the  Present  Day  :  Throe  Essays  on  the  Grounds 
Relii^oas  Belief.  By  Stanlbt  T.  Gibson,  B.D.  8vo.  price  IO4.  dd. 


London:  LONGMANS  L  CO. 


f 
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ILITJSTMTED.  BOOKS  FOR  TOIJRfr  PEOPLE 


Jast  published,  16mo.,  2s.  6d. 

LITTLE  PEESCEIPTION,  and  other  TALES. 

By  Mrs.  Robert  O’RnrxY.  With  Six  Illustrations,  by  W.  H.  PrrHwucK 
and  others. 

“  A  worthy  successor  of  some  charming  little  volumes  of  the  same  kind . 

The  tale  from  which  tho  title  is  token  is  for  its  grace  and  pathos  an  especial 
favourite.” — Spectator. 

“  Mrs.  O’Reilly  could  not  write  otherwise  than  well,  even  if  she  were  to  trj-. 

. The  authoress  is  a  sensible  woman,  and  can  understand  that  her  heroine 

should  enjoy  dancing  as  well  as  intellectual  exercise.”—  Morning  Pott. 


Second  Thousand,  small  post  8to.,  6s. 

SIX  TO  SIXTEEN.  A  Story  for  Girls.  By 

J.  H.  Bwnto.  With  Ten  Illustrations,  by  Mrs.  Alukoham. 

“  The  homely  good  sense  and  humour  of  the  bulk  of  tbe  story  are  set  off  by 
the  iwthos  of  its  opening  and  iU  close,  and  a  soft  and  beautiful  light  as  of  dawn 
and  sunset,  is  thrown  round  the  substantial  English  ideal  of  what  a  girl’s  educa¬ 
tion  ought  to  be,  which  runs  through  the  tale.  Mrs.  Ewing’s  book  will  hardly 
be  equalled  by  any  of  the  many  stories  for  girls  which  the  coming  Christmas 
is  sure  to  produce.  And  there  is  this  further  excellence  in  it,  that  it  is  quite  as 
good  and  entertaining  as  a  story  for  boys  as  it  is  for  the  pur])oec  for  which  it  is 
more  especially  dedgned.”— Ajpecfa/er.  .  .  „  .  x  ,  . 

One  of  the  best  books  of  the  year.  Eveiwthing  she  writes  is  full  of  talent, 
and  also  full  of  perception  and  common  sense.’  —Saturday  Review. 

“There  is  in  it  not  only  a  great  deal  of  common  sense,  but  there  is  true 

humour . We  have  not  met  a  healthier  or  breezier  tale  for  girls  for  a  long 

period.”— A  cademy. 

BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 

LOB  LIE-BY-THE*FIRE ;  or,  the  Luck  of  Lingborough:  and 
other  Tales.  Illustrated  by  Okohob  Cruikmhank.  Second  Edition,  6s. 
THE  BROWNIES,  and  other  Tales.  Illustrated  hy  George 
Cruikshamk.  Third  Edition,  6s. 

A  FLAT  IRON  FOR  A  I’ARTHINO.  With  Illustrations  by 

H.  Patkrsoit  (Mrs.  Allinghani).  Third  Edition,  6s. 

MRS.  OVERTHEWAY’S  REMEMBRANCES.  Illustrated. 

Second  Edition,  8s.  6<f. 

MELCHIOR’S  DREAM,  and  other  Tales.  Illustrated, 

Edition,  8s.  M. 

Handsomely  bound,  cloth  gilt,  760  pp.,  7s.  6d. 

AUNT  JUDY’S  CHRISTMAS  VOLUME  for 

1876.  Edited  by  H.  K.  P.  Oaitt  and  J.  H.  Ewiko.  Containing  Stories 
by  Mrs.  Ewing,  Mrs.  O’Reilly,  Mary  Senior  Clark,  and  others— Transla¬ 
tions  from  the  Qmman  and  Swedish — Talcs  of  the  Khoja,  adapted  from  the 
Turkish— Short  Stories— Old-fashioned  Fairy  Tales— Poetry— Papers  on 
Natural  History— Songs,  with  Music,  by  A.  8.  Oatty— Correspondence- 
Book  Notices— and  nnmerous  illustrations.  - 
“  Contains  much  that  will  be  pleasant  and  profitable  reading.  We  shall  still 
miss  tbe  touch  of  dear  Aunt  Judy  herself,  but  the  book  retains  the  stamp  she 
gave  iU^—Alieneeum. 

Foap.  4to.,  4«.  6d. 

AUNT  JUDY’S  SONG-BOOK  for  CHILDREN. 

Containing  24  Popular  Songs,  Sic.  By  Au^iucu  Scxrrr  Gatty. 

Royal  16mo.,  cloth,  gilt  edges,  3«.  6d. 

WONDER  WORLD.  A  Collection  of  Fairy 

Tales,  CNd  and  New.  Translated  from  the  French,  German,  and  Danish. 
With  four  Coloured  Illustrations  and  numerous  Woodcuts,  by  G.  L. 
Richtkb,  Oscar  Purrscu,  and  others. 

London 


BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 

CICELY’S  CHOICE.  A  Stoiy  for  Girls.  With  a  Frontispiece. 

Fcap.  8vo.,  gilt  edges,  3«.  6d. 

GILES’S  MINORITY ;  or.  Scenes  at  the  Red  House.  With 

Eight  Illustrations.  16mo.,  2s.  M. 

DOLL  WORLD ;  or.  Play  and  Earnest.  A  Study  from  Real 
Life.  With  Eight  Illustrations.  16mo.,  2t.  6d. 

DEBORAH’S  DRAWER.  With  Nine  Illustrations.  16mo., 
2t.  ad. 

DAISY’S  COMPANIONS;  or.  Scones  from  Child  Life.  With 

Eight  Illustrations.  16mo.,  2«.  6d. 


Third 


Handsomely  bound,  crown  8vo.,  6s. 

HANS  CHRISTIAN  ANDERSEN’S  FAIRY 

TALES  and  SKETCHES.  Translated  by  C.  C.  Prachey,  H.  Ward, 
A.  PuesNKK,  be.  With  104  Illustrations  by  Otto  Spkcktkr  and  others. 

Handsomely  bound,  crown  8vo.,  6«. 

HANS  CHRISTIAN  ANDERSEN’S  TALES 

for  CHILDREN.  With  48  full-page  Illustrations  by  Wkhnkht,  and 
67  small  Engravings  on  Wood  by  W.  Thomas.  A  New  Edition. 

These  volumes  contain  several  stories  found  in  no  other  English  edition,  and 
together  form  the  most  complete  edition  published  here. 

CAPTAIN  MARRYAT’S  BOOKS  for  BOYS. 

A  new  and  cheap  Uniform  Edition,  with  numerous  Hlustrations  on  Steel 
and  Wood  after  .Stanfield,  Gilbert,  Dalziel,  Stotbard,  and  others.  6d, 
each  ;  gilt  edges,  44.  Gd. 

POOR  JACK.  THE  PRIVATEERSMAN. 

MASTBRMAN  READY.  THE  MIS.S10N  ;  or.  Scenes  in  Africa. 

THE  PIRATE  THREE  CUTTERS.  SETTLERS  in  CANADA. 


GEORGE  BELL  &  SONS,  Y’ork  Street,  Covent  Garden 


TfteNEW  QUARTERLY  M A  GAZINE 

for  J  ANTI  ARY  next  will  contain  a  Paper  on 
3£odem  ^ledicBvalism,  entitled  “  BACKWARD 
HO!’^  by  F,  POWER  GOBBE ;  a  Critical 
Paper  on  ‘‘AESCHYLUS  AND  VICTOR 
HVGO;^  hy  ROBERT  BUCHANAN;  an 
Article  on  ‘‘LAWN  TENNIS,**  hy  JOHN 
LATOUCHE,  Author  of  “  Travels  in  Por¬ 
tugal;  **  one  on  “HEBREW  WOMEN,**  hy 
Miss  DE  ROTHSCHILD,  and  one  on  “OLD 
AND  NEW  ALMANACS,**  by  MORTIMER 
COLLINS,  The  Number  will  also  contain 
TWO  COMPLETE  NOVELETTES  by  the 
Countess  GALETTI  and  Mrs,  MAGQUOID ; 
and  “CURRENT  LITERATURE  AND 
CURRENT  CRITICISM,**  by  the  EDITOR, 


NEW  EDITION 


CHAMBERS’S 

ENCYCLOPEDIA 


A  DICTIONARY 


UNIVERSAL  KNOWLEDGE  FOR  THE 
PEOPLE. 


Royal  Octavo,  cloth 
Halv  Caijt  . . 

Half  Russia.. 


NEW  NOVEL  BY  ANTHONY  TROLLOPE, 
PRIME  MINISTER. 


’The  Work  contains  27,000  distinct  Articles,  3,400  Wood  Engravings, 
39  Coloured  Maps, 

AND 

Index  to  17,000  incidentally  mentioned  subjects.  ' 


Ry  Anthony  Trollope. 

-L  To  be  completed  in  Eight  Monthly  Divisions.  The  First  Division,  price 
64.,  now  ready. 


The  Articles  have  undergone  thorough  revision,  and  have  been  brought  up 
to  the  present  date,  many  of  them  liaving  been  entirely  rewritten. 


)urth  Thousand.— Dedicated  by  command  to  H.R.H.  the  Duke 
Ediuburgh. 

NGS  for  SAILORS.  13y  W.  C.  Bennett.  Crown  8vo. 

it.  6d.  A  Cheaper  Edition,  I4.  Morning  Pott. — “  Spirited,  melodious,  and 
usly  graphic.”  Daily  WrtC4.— “Very  spirited.”  Pull  Mall  GasetU.— 
ly  admirable.  Illustrated  London  yews. — “  Right  well  done.”  Morning 
Sure  of  a  Mride  popularity.”  Echo. — "  Songs  such  as  sailors  most 
Examiner. — ‘‘Fall  of  incident  and  strongly  expressed  sentiment.” 
”  We  may  fairly  say  that  Dr.  Bennett  has  taken  up  the  mantle  of 

HENRY  S.  KING  Si  CO.,  66  Comhil  and  121,  Paternoster  Row.*8  *  • 


W.  Si  R.  CHAMBERS,  London  and  Edinburgh. 


COMPIiETB  EDITIONS  OP  JOHN  STUART  MILL’S 
DISSERTATIONS. . 

In  Four  Volumes,  8vo.,  price  £2  It.,  cloth. 

1  DISSERTATIONS  and  DISCUSSIONS,  PoUtical,  Philo- 

JL-P  sophlcal,  and  Historical.  By  John  Stuabt  Mux. 

London ;  LONGMANS  Si  CO. 


Printed  for  the  Proprietor  ^  8POTTI8WOODB  Si  CO.,  at  No.  6  New-stroet  Square,  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Bride. 

ED W ARD  DALLOW ,  at  186  Strand,  London,  in  the  County  of  Satubimy 
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